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LOCAL }RIMAGERS THROUGHOUT COUNTRY 
OPTIMISTIC OVER MUSICAL OUTLOOK 


“Musical America’s’’ Canvass in Many Cities Indicates Sound Conditions in Concert Prospects Despite 
European War—Golden Opportunity for American Artists is Consensus of Opinion—Subscriptions 


for Concert Courses Larger than at This Time Last Year—Public Will Welcome Substitution of 
Worthy Native Talent Wherever It Is Necessary 


A’ attempt to gather opinions of 

prominent local managers through- 
out the United States as to the status of 
musical conditions in the various im- 
portant cities in the face of the present 
European disturbance, serves the pur- 
pose of showing a remarkable optimmm 
in practically all quarters. 

Telegrams sent by MusICAL AMERICA 


Big Opportunity for 
American Artists } 


By FREDERICK R. HUBER, Baltimore, 
Manager of Concerts 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 





A 


Baltimore, Md., 
Aug. 14—Instead 
of being a men- 
ace to the coun- 
try musically, it 
seems to me 
that the Euro- 
pean war will be 
a tremendous 
help. In Balti- 3 
more we expect 
to carry through 
Our concerts as 
per schedule. If 
some big names 
are missing we 
will have the 
consolation of knowing that our public 
will have the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with talent that might other- 
wise be withheld. We believe the situ- 
ation augurs well for a more generous 
recognition of American musical artists. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER. 














to a number of these managers who could 
be reached at this season, brought re- 
sponses that indicate no serious concern 
over the situation. In fact, in many 
cases it is apparent that the majority of 
local managers see positive advantages 
in so far as their particular plans are 





in Our Resources | 


By FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS, Presi- 
dent St. Paul Schubert Club 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 





St. Paul, Minn., 
Aug. 14.— The 
European war 
> seems not to 
have disturbed 
seriously the 
equilibrium of 
the local situa- 
on. It is be- 
lieved that sat- 
isfactory artists 
, are available as 
substitutes for 
those who will 
be unable to 
fulfill their con- 
tracts. Confi- 
dence is expressed in America’s re- 
> sources and present opportunities. It’s 
an ill wind that bloweth no man good. 


, FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 
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concerned, in the eonditions which will 
result from the withholding of certain 
European artists for tours and the sub- 


the concert platform to which their tal- 
ents entitle them. 
From the Middle West, particularly, 





War Won’t Disturb 


Cleveland Season 


By ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, 
Manager of Concerts in Cleveland 
[To the Editor of Musical America] 


Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 14.—A very 
successful sea- 
son here seems 
assured. More 
season tickets 
have been or- 
dered for the 
symphony or. 
chestra_ con. 
certs now than 
at the same se 
time last year, 
with new orders 
coming in daily. 
The possible 
change of a few 
men among the artists and soloists of 
the orchestra engaged will not disturb ? 
the season, in my opinion. 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES. . 
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Sees Golden Era 


for Our Own Talent 


; By OSCAR CONDON, Manager of 
F Concerts in St. Louis 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 


St. Louls, Aug. 
14.— The Euro- 
pean situation is 
an ill wind, un- 
doubtedly, and 
orchestras and 
clubs will expe- 
rience some in- 
convenience in 
rearranging 
their programs, 
but the golden 
opportunity Is 
at hand for the 
worthy Ameri- 
can artists who § 
have heretofore 
been denied the recognition they justly 
deserve. Music will progress regardless. 4 
it is my opinion that the outlook was 


OSCAR CONDON. 





never better. 











stitution of talented Americans in their 
places. 

Another gratifying note which is found 
in many of these despatches is the re- 
flection of public sentiment, which it ap- 


Concert Subscri ptions 
Lively in Albany 


By BEN FRANKLIN, Musical Manager 
. of Albany 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 14.—As far as 
local conditions are concerned one would 
not know that a great war was in pro- 
gress. Subscriptions to my various con- 
certs are larger than at the same time ? 
last season and it is interesting to note 
that only to-day I! received four sub- 
scriptions from patrons to my Albany 
concerts ‘ve are row abroad. 


=N FRANKLIN. 
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Disco; nted Pupils 
By MAT JER, Manager of 
‘ Con 1inaton, D. C. { 
: 
[To th “Musical America] ‘ 
East C tass., Aug. 13.—The 
> musical sit pears at present { 
promisin who have joined 
their re Europe will be re- 
placed b ssser reputation but t 
© of abilit: tion creates an op- 
portunit covery of talented ¢ 
pupils. going abroad they 
will rem study and learn our 
% musical SRY A. CRYDER. 
© 90-00-08 & oO ®@ oe e~-@ é 
pears, w¢ yme a broader oppor- 
tunity fo Americans who have 
hitherto the free access to 
Entere 


there is manifest a strong desire to make 
the most of the situation, by encourag- 
ing our own musicians. 

While news is beginning to come in 
from the war-stricken territory there is 
as yet little definite knowledge at hand 
as to the personnel of next season’s 
musical artists. Undoubtedly a number 
of the prominent male artists who were 
scheduled to appear here will be detained, 
some of them being obliged to enter the 
military ranks. It is doubtful, however, 
that the women will be materially af- 
fected. This condition will probably af- 
fect some of the orchestras and certainly 
will make a big difference to the operatic 
companies. But there will be no short- 
age of music in America next season. 

In some quarters there appears to be 
doubt as to the effect of the temporary 
increase in the cost of living which has 
resulted from the strife abroad. Certain 


local managers seem to think that the 
present economic conditions will leave 
their mark in the quantity of subscrip- 
tions they will receive. Fortunately this 
fear appears only in isolated cases. The 
majority of managers whose views are 
expressed in the accompanying. tele- 
grams to MUSICAL AMERICA report sub- 
scriptions to be better than they were 
last year at this time, and announce 





Music Now Becomes 
Need of the People 


By ONA B. TALBOTT, Manager of 
Concerts Throughout Indiana 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 





Indianapolis, 
Ind., Aug. 14.— 
Responding to 
your request re- 
garding the in- 
fluence of the 
European war 
on music in ¢ 
America, it is 
my opinion that 
since music Is 
the universal 
language great- 
er audiences 
than ever be- 
fore will gather 
under these con- 
> ditions, to hear the finer thoughts as 
P they are expressed by the great com- 3 
é posers. The time was when we could 
¢ live without it. To-day it is a necessity. 
ONA B. TALBOTT. 

















prospects of record-breaking guarantees. 
President Wilson’s investigation into 
the unreasonable increase in the cost of 
living brought about by corporations 
which have, without justification, taken 
the war as a pretext for the elevation of 
prices for living commodities, will un- 
doubtedly relieve the situation and in 
financial and business circles the senti- 
ment is of a decidedly reassuring nature. 
So there is every reason to believe that 
the isolated cases in which fear is ex- 
pressed in this connection are not to be 
accepted as a reliable indication of the 
economic condition of the country. 


Feeling of Confidence Spreads as to 
Return of Artists Marooned Abroad 


HROUGHOUT the musical ranks of 
the country there has been a les- 
sening of anxiety as to the possibility of 
prominent musicians being detained so 
long in Europe by the war situation as 
to interfere seriously with our American 
musical season. The cable has been the 
medium through which confidence has 
largely been restored. Various musicians 
marooned abroad have been able to get 
messages through to friends in this 
country, and the passenger lists of in- 
coming steamers have brought certain 


“t Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


fortunate voyagers home. This com- 
bination of circumstances has created a 
feeling of encouragement as to the per- 
sonal safety of the musicians held abroad, 
with consequent optimism as to the 
future situation in America. 

Those artists who had contracts with 
the Dippel Opera Comique Company for 
the coming season felt immeasurably re- 
lieved when Andreas Dippel succeeded in 
sending a cable to his New York office. 


[Continued on page 2] 
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Feeling of Confidence Spreads as to 
Return of Artists Marooned Abroad 





[Continued from page 1] 


Mr. Dippel, when war was declared, was 
isolated with many others in Carlsbad, 
Austria. He succeeded in reaching 
Kaltenleutgeben, near Vienna, where his 
wife and mother have their Summer 





Feels Certain All 
Artists Will Appear 


By MAI DAVIS SMITH, Manager of 
Concerts in Buffalo 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 13.—I feel 
certain that by 
the time | am 
} ready to begin 
i my concerts, the 
latter part of 
October, all my 
artists will be In 
this country. | 
am not worried 
and if a few of 
the great ones 
are detained in 
Europe my cli- 
ents will be sat- 
isfied. | am sure 
that | will, as in the past, give them the 
best that can be obtained in America. 

‘ MAI DAVIS SMITH. } 











ter. The German men in the chorus may 
no doubt be prevented from coming over, 
but the replacing of them would not be 
an impossibility. Several of the German 
operas dispense with a chorus, including 
“Das Rheingold,” ‘“Walkiire” and 


New England Concert 
Series Not Cancelled 


By ALBERT M. STEINERT, Manager 
of New England Concerts 
[To the Editor of Musical America] 





Providence, 
R. I., Aug. 13— 
| am unable to 
express an opin- 
ion regarding 
the future of the 
concert business 
in this country. 
Under present 
conditions, giv- 
ing concerts in 
normal times is 
certainly a diffi- 
cult enough 
proposition in it- 
self. | expect to 
give concerts in 
Providence, Portland and Worcester as 
Originally planned, providing the artists 
are able to fill their engagements. 


ALBERT M. STEINERT. 

















home, and, as soon as it was possible to 
secure transportation, Mr. Dippel took 
his wife and mother to Cassel, Germany. 
Mr. Dippel is now in Rotterdam and will 
sail for New York City the latter part 
of this month. He advised his New York 
office that the season of operetta would 
be given as already announced. 


As most of the Metropolitan Opera 
dignitaries are in Europe and not within 
communication, it is difficult to arrive at 
the real status of this company’s pros- 
pects. The general belief is, however, 
that the war’s interference with the 
Metropolitan season will be slighter than 
first imagined. So far there has been 
news of but one member of the com- 
pany who has been drawn into the 
combat. 


Goritz in German Army 


Advices to the New York Deutsches 
Journal on August 14 stated that Otto 
Goritz had communicated with friends 


in New York requesting them to sublet 


his apartment in this city and to place 
his furniture in storage. This indicates 
that the popular German baritone, whose 
Beckmesser, Alberich, Fiddler and other 
roles are among the Metropolitan’s most 
admired impersonations, is really de- 
tained abroad and engaged at the present 
moment in fighting for the Fatherland. 
Until further information comes as to 
the loss of other members of the Ger- 
man wing, there is no reason to believe 
that the German productions will be 
materially interfered with, as was first 
supposed. Rudolf Berger may be fight- 
ing in the Austrian army, but Jaques 
Urlus is a Hollander and thus neutral. 
The plans of the women in the company 
are not affected by the war, excepting 
as to securing passage to this country, 
which is daily becoming an easier mat- 





; No Fear for Local 


Conditions in Omaha ; 


By EVELYN HOPPER, Manager of 
j Omaha Concerts 


: [To the Editor of Musical America] 


Omaha, Neb., Aug. 14.—I have no fear 
that local musical conditions will be se- 
riously affected by the detention of ar- 
tists In Europe. But there is no ques- < 
tion that local managers will face a 
serious problem in raising guarantees. if 
the absolute necessities of life remain 
at the present advance of from five to 
fifty per cent. EVELYN HOPPER, ‘ 








Big Year Predicted 
in Michigan Music 


By JAMES. E. DEVOE, Manager of 
7 Detroit Concerts ‘ 
[To the Editor of Musical America] ? 

Westervilie, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Notwith- ¢ 
standing wars and rumors of wars, |! ; 
believe it !s going to be a blg year in { 
our section. JAMES E. DEVOE. ‘ 
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“Siegfried.” As for the orchestra, its 
membership is limited automatically to 
citizens of the United States by the rule 
of the musical union that only our citi- 
zens are eligible to its ranks. 


Otto Kahn Hopeful 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Met- 
ropolitan’s directorate, informed a MusI- 
CAL AMERICA representative on Tuesday 
afternoon that he fully believed the war 
would not prevent the Metropolitan from 
carrying through its season all right. As 
to whether it would affect the German 
schedule Mr. Kahn would not venture so 
decided an opinion, stating that it was 
too early to make a definite statement. 
He related that he is in cable communi- 
cation with the Metropolitan staff abroad 
and expects to have definite information 
within two weeks. General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza is now in Venice, an- 
nounced Mr. Kahn. 

A cable to the New York Sun on 
August 17 stated that Geraldine Farrar 
was still in Munich. 

Upon the return of Alf. Hayman, the 
theatrical manager, he told of being in 
Paris when the order for the mobiliza- 
tion of French troops was given out. “I 
met on a Paris street that day William 
Guard, press representative of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and he asked 
me to lend him a sou so that he could 
buy a newspaper. Mr. Guard had 
plenty of money, yet he couldn’t spend 
any, because no one had any change to 
give for bills.” 

Dinh Gilly, the Algerian baritone, who 
appeared in “Aida” as Amonasro 
on the closing night of the Covent Gar- 
den season, is one artist that the Metro- 
politan can rely upon for the opening of 
the season in November. Mr. Gilly will 
remain in London until the war 
blows over. Although he is a native of 
Algeria, a French colony, he is not likely 
to be pressed into military service unless 
matters are driven to the extreme. 

Emmy Destinn is not likely to be de- 
tained by the war when the Metropolitan 
season openg. Mme. Destinn closed the 
Covent Garden season with a perform- 
ance of “Aida” on Tuesday, July 28. She 
was to have left the next day for Bo- 
hemia to spend the rest of the Summer 
at her chateau in Strasz, near Prague. 
But when the war broke out Mme. Des- 
tinn instantly realized the seriousness of 
it and decided to remain in London at 
her residence in Regent’s Park, awaiting 
further developments. Her four servants 
were greatly surprised when she ordered 
them to unpack all the trunks filled with 
her wardrobe and historical relics. 


Century Prospects Bright 


There is no apprehension at the Cen- 
tury Opera House over the presence of 
some of the singers in Europe, and the 
casts are made up for the first two or 
three weeks after the opening, which 
will occur on September 14, as planned. 
Agide Jacchia, the principal conductor, 
sails on August 21 from Italy. Others 
who will soon be under way _ and 
whose arrival is assured include Berg- 
man, Kingston, Santley, Gough and 
Lenska. Kathleen Howard left on La 


France, August 15, and Albertina Rasch, 
the danseuse, came in this week aboard 
the Nieuw Amsterdam. The only mem- 
ber of the company for whom there is 
any concern is the Hungarian singer, 
Erzsi Guti. 


Jacques Coini, artistic director of the 
Century, arrived on the Nieuw Amster- 
dam, Tuesday evening, along with Mrs. 
Coini and Miss Rasch. Only through 
the friendly aid of a German officer, 
whose brother had been associated with 
Coini at the Hanover opera, were they 
able to get out of Germany. Mr. Coini 
told of experiences in a journey from 
Kissingen to Brussels. A dozen times 
before his destination was reached the 
train in which he was traveling was 
stopped by German soldiers and searched. 
In Frankfort Coini was detained as a 
suspected French spy. He _ succeeded 
finally in convincing the authorities that 
he was a Hollander and not French, and 





| No Uneasiness Is 
Felt in Columbus 


By ELLA MAY SMITH, President of 
the Woman’s Music Club_ 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 


Columbus, O., 
Aug. 14.—No 


. uneasiness is 
felt here con- 
cerning Music 


Club artists en- 
gaged for the 
season. We ex- 
pect Fremstad, 
Culp, Goodson 
Dufau, Ingram, 
Thalberg, Leo- 
pold Kramer 
and the Phil- 
harmonic, Min- 
neapolis and 
> Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Our club opens 
November 3 with Schumann-Heink: ; 
McCormack, Teyte, Burmeister, Pav- 
lowa, Ganz, Ware and Damrosch Or- 
§ chestra expected, though some dates 
may be transposed. There are no 
concerts till October. 


r ELLA MAY SMITH. 
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that he was engaged in the peaceful pur- 
suit of looking for opera stars vend. 

Franklin Riker, the New York tenor, 
who has been in Europe for an extended 
period, also docked from the Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 

Another of the Nieuw Amsterdam’s 
passengers, Dr. G. Dickinson, described 
the plight of stranded American students 
in Europe. “Thousands of young Ameri- 
can girls who were sent abroad to study 
art and music have been reduced to ter- 
rible straits by the war. The pittances 
that have been sent them every week or 
month by their parents here have not 
reached them, and unless aid is shortly 
forthcoming they will be confronted with 
starvation. Hundreds of them can be 
seen around the American consulates cry- 
ing for help. It was the most pathetic 
sight I ever saw or imagined.” 


Manager Wagner’s Return 


Charles L. Wagner, the New York 
musical manager, returned on Tuesday 
from the shortest and most exciting trip 
to Europe that he ever made. He left 
America on July 22 and returned on 
the Tunisian of the Allen Line to Quebec, 
sailing from Liverpool, August 5. The 
steamer ran without any lights what- 
ever and when it was nearing the Ameri- 
can shore the engines were stopped for 
twenty hours during a dense fog. The 
following day no less than six icebergs 
were sighted. 

While in London Mr. Wagner got in 
communication with Rudolph Ganz, the 
pianist, who is in Switzerland and was 
reported to have joined the Swiss army. 
Mr. Ganz stated that he expected to be 
able to leave for America in time to 
fill his engagements this Fall, the first 
of which will be at the Worcester Fes- 
tival, September 25. 

Mr. Wagner cpent a few days with 
John McCormack ir London and went 
over with him to Oster.d, where the latter 
sang successfully Augu ct 2 at an orches- 
tral concert. The tencr granted nine 
encores, all in English. }{cCormack had 
planned to sail from Europe on October 
17 to fill his first engagement in Louis- 
ville, Ky., October 26, Sut owing to the 
present conditions in I urope Mr. Wag- 
ner says that he will arrange earlier 
dates for McCormack, vho will sail as 
soon as he can secure parsage. 

Another of Mr. Wagncer’s artists, Ric- 
cardo Martin, is now in Milan, but Mr. 
Wagner has no fear bu. what he will 
be in America in time to fill his engage- 
ments. Alice Nielsen, one of Mr. Wag- 


ner’s most successful artists, is already 
in America, having sung at a large num- 
ber of Summer Chautauquas. 

Mr. Wagner could not say enough in 
praise of the treatment accorded the 
Americans in London. He said that even 
the railroads posted notices that they 





} American Artists’ 
Chance at Hand | 


By A. KATHLEEN KING, Manager of 
Concerts in Syracuse 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 





Syracuse, N. 
Y., Aug. 13.—) 
do not know of 
any changes in 
local musical) 
conditions due 
to the European 
delirium. Amer- 
ica’s political 
and moral stand 
is making this 
country the ; 
cynosure of all 
eyes, and to-day 
music is a need. 
is ie Is it not the 
, American ar- 
? tists’ opportunity? With reasonable 
fees obtaining it should now be possible 
to call a halt upon the gilt-edge fees 
asked by foreign artists. 


A. KATHLEEN KING. 




















would cash checks and letters of credit 
for Americans desiring funds. 

The steamer on which Mr. Wagner re- 
turned was crowded with about three 
times the number of passengers which 
it was equipped to handle, and Mr. Wag- 
ner said he was more afraid of germs 
than of the Germans during the return 
voyage. 


Pavlowa Safe in England 


After a most hazardous trip from St. 
Petersburg, Russia, across Germany and 
into the very heart of the war zone, 
Mlle. Anna Pavlowa, the Russian bal- 
lerina, has arrived in England and is 
now at her Summer home, “Ivy House,” 
just outside of London. The information 
was contained in cablegrams and letters 
sent by Mme. Pavlowa’s managing 
director, Max Rabinoff, now in London, 
to Pavlowa’s New York headquarters. 
It is stated that Pavlowa and her 
company will come to America for the 
tour opening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, November 3, even if 
Mr. Rabinoff has to charter part of a 
steamer flying a neutral flag. Pavlowa’s 
tours of Germany and Austria and the 
English provinces have been cancelled, 
and this will leave her free to come to 
America several weeks ahead of 
schedule. 

Arrangements had been made between 
Pavlowa and Mr. Rabinoff to meet in 
Berlin for a conference on July 28. Pav- 
lowa had concluded her St. Petersburg 
engagement a few days prior to the 
gathering of European war clouds. She 
left Russia three days before the sus- 
pension of the Berlin-St. Petersburg Ex- 
press and arrived in Berlin before the 
mobilization order of the Kaiser was 
issued. She was informed that war was 
imminent and so asked for passports, 
intending to go directly to London, by 
way of Brussels. 

Arriving at the Belgian frontier the 
day the mobilization order was issued, 
Pavlowa was held for eighteen hours, 
but finally was allowed to enter Belgium. 
From that moment her course was im- 
peded, for the train on which she trav- 
eled was stopped dozens of times by 
military and civilian officers. In Brus- 
sels she appealed to certain friends 
among the nobility and she received royal 
consent to pass unmolested. Her pass- 
ports were honored in France and she 
arrived in Calais when the whole of 
Europe was beginning to teem with the 
war spirit. From Calais to Dover she 
and her company shipped on a packet, 
which she says was loaded to the rails 
with fleeing tourists. Once on British 
soil she and her company were safe. 
Some of Pavlowa’s scenery and cos- 
tumes were lost in the journey, but she 
is having new effects made for the Amer- 
lean tour. 


Howard Wells Leaves Berlin 


One of the prominent musicians first 
to escape the embargo in Berlin was 
Howard Wells, who for seven years has 
been prominent in that city as a piano 
teacher. Mr. Wells arrived in New York 
Wednesday evening of last week aboard 
the Philadelphia. 

“It was only by the merest chance that 
I managed to get out of Berlin,” said 





[Continued on next page] 
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Feeling of Confidence Spreads as to 
Return of Artists Marooned Abroad 


[Continued from page 2] 


Mr. Wells to a MUSICAL AMERICA man. 
“None of the members of the musical 
colony had the slightest intimation that 
there was a necessity of making a hasty 
departure. In my own case, fortunately, 
I had the advice of a friend, who was 
in touch with the highest authorities and 
who warned me to get out of Berlin by 
the first train. I threw some clothes 
into a suit case and managed to catch one 
of the last trains to carry Americans 
from the capital. My apartment in 
Berlin was left just as it would have 
—_ had I gone out for an afternoon 
eall. 

“When I finally reached London I did 
not have enough money to buy even a 


‘steerage passage on the vessel. I was 





; Denver Prepared to 
Meet the Situation 


By ROBERT SLACK, Musical Manager, 
of Denver 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 


Denver, Col., 
Aug. 15.—My 
negotiations for 
artists are all 
closed and the 
war does not « 
seem materially 
to affect the 
musical situa- 
tion in Denver. 
My engaged 
artists are Julia 
Claussen, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Ar- 
rigo Serato, 
John McCor- 
mack, Eiena 
ROBERT SLACK, Gerhardt and 
The Denver Manager Aima Gluck, but 
‘ in event of any 
withdrawals | will certainly substitute 
equally prominent artists from among 
those who may be available. 


ROBERT SLACK. 3? 
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obliged to give my watch for security. 
The accommodations on the boat were 
frightful, but all the hardships I en- 
dured were more than compensated for 
the first view I had of the Statue of 
Liberty.” 

Mr. Wells proceeded direct to Chi- 
cago, where his wife awaited him. On 
account of the disturbed conditions 
abroad, he has decided to locate per- 
manently in Chicago, where he has a 
large following. 

Before the war broke out Mr. Wells 
had already contemplated returning to 
America, as the German methods hardly 
accord with American business ideals. 
Prior to his departure from Berlin, the 
Oliver Ditson Company had dispatched 
to Mr. Wells the proofs of his latest 
book, “Ears, Brain and Fingers,’ de- 
signed as a text book for piano students 
and an addition to the Ditson Company’s 
Students’ Library, but the manuscript 
was dispatched to Berlin after Mr. Wells 
had left Germany and so another set of 
proofs will be sent him in Chicago. 

Louis Victor Saar, widely known as 
composer and teacher of theory at the 
Cincinnati College of Music, was a pas 
senger on the Potsdam arriving in New 
York on Wednesday, August 12. Mr. 
Saar had been abroad to visit his mother 
in Alsace, his birthplace, and had great 
difficulty in getting to London, whence 
he embarked for America. He is 
said to have lost all his baggage, and his 
funds when he arrived in this country 
were less than one dollar. He left New 
York at once to join his family at a 
Summer resort in Wisconsin. 

_ Mme. Matja von Niessen-Stone, prom- 
inent contralto and teacher, writes MusI- 
CAL AMERICA from London: “I had a 
most exciting experience returning from 
the Bavarian Highlands by the last train 
and boat that was allowed to cross the 
frontier before the German mobilization 
began. I hurried back to be with my 
son during his holiday. He is a Royal 
naval cadet at the Dartmouth college. 
lo my amazement and his keen disap- 
pointment I found him here in London 
on his way to join the fleet, as all the 
Dartmouth cadets are called to duty on 
the battleships. Imagine, boys of fifteen, 
even fourteen years of age! I have 
volunteered my services as a nurse and 
will work until I get a passage to 
America, hoping to be in New York by 
the middle of September.” , 

Loudon Charlton has received word 
from Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian 
Pianist, that he and his wife, Clara 


Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, daughter of the 
late Mark Twain, are safe in Zurich, 
Switzerland, and will be able to reach 
this country in time for the tours that 
have been arranged for them. 

Walter Anderson has been much con- 
cerned about his soprano, Marie Kaiser, 
who sailed for Europe early in July, and 
though she was supplied with plenty of 


Quartet and Camille Decreus and André 
Tourret, the latter two being booked for 
a joint tour. As the members of the 
quartet owe allegiance to Austria and 
Messrs. Decreus and Tourret are French- 
men, it is a possibility that all may be 
fighting at the present time. No word 
has been received from the other John- 
ston artists that are now in Europe, but 
it is expected that they will be able to 
return in due time. 

M. H. Hanson informed his office that 
he was sailing for America on Tuesday 
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Camera Impressions of Eleanor Spencer’s Vacation Abroad: 1—Miss Spencer on 


the Balcony of Her Berlin Apartment. 


2—The Pianist at Bad Nauheim, Where 


She Spent the Month of July. 3—Out for a Ride at Bad Nauheim. 


AFE from the din of war the Amer- 
ican pianist, Eleanor Spencer, is 
by this time at the seashore resort, Schev- 
eningen, in Holland. Miss Spencer was 
at Bad Nauheim for the month of July. 
Leaving there she traveled from Mainz 
to Rotterdam by the Rhine steamer, en- 
joying the beautiful Rhine trip, thence 
to The Hague. 
In a letter to a friend in New York 
Miss Spencer told recently about how 
she had sat for a bas-relief, done by 


Johannes Koedding, a noted German 
sculptor at the University of Siessen. 
She has also devoted some of her time to 
examining new piano compositions of the 
modern school, which have been brought 
to her attention, and will doubtless add 
several of them to her répertoire for her 
second American tour which opens in the 
Fall. In spite of her reverence for the 
classics, Miss Spencer has shown in- 
terested encouragement of modern com- 
posers, such as Cyril Scott and Scria- 
bine, by placing their works on her 
recital programs. 





funds, it was nearly all in express 
checks and letters of credit. No word 
has been received except a post card 
dated Rome, July 23. Miss Kaiser had 
with her a letter of introduction to the 
American consul and the probabilities 
are that she and her mother will be able 
to secure passage home in time for the 
singer to fill the engagements booked for 
her in October. 

From Antonia Sawyer’s office comes 
the first news of one of her artists, who 
is at present abroad, Cordelia Lee, vio- 
linist. She will sail for America on 
the Bergens Fjord. This boat is ex- 
pected to sail from Christiania on Sep- 
tember 2. 

Mrs. Sawyer has received a_ report 
from Hayden Eames, brother of Mme. 
Emma Eames de Gogorza, stating that 
the singers probably are on their way 
to America, as they were in Italy at the 
time the war started. Mr. de Gogorza 
and Mme: Eames will sing at the Maine 
music festivals early in October. 

Practically the only ones of his artists 
for whom R. E, Johnston has serious 
concern are the members of the Sevcik 


morning, August 18, aboard the Andania, 
landing at Montreal. 


Ballet School as Hospital 


Isadora Duncan’s school for dancing 
at Bellevue, near Paris, is being rapidly 
converted into a Red Cross hospital. One 
floor is being reserved for Miss Duncan 
and her friend, Namara Toye, the so- 
prano. Miss Duncan is slowly rallying 
from a severe attack of illness. She 
hopes to go to the front as a nurse when 
she has sufficiently recovered. 

Virginia Brooks, the soprano, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Brooks, the New York the- 
atrical manager, is registered as a nurse 
with the American Ambulance Corps in 
Paris. 

Dr. E. Plumon, husband of Maggie 
Teyte, the English soprano, and who is 
well known in America through his 
visits here on the occasion of his wife’s 
several tours, has joined his regiment 
at the front, being a reservist of the 
French army. Miss Teyte will come to 
the United States for the tour which has 
been announced by her managers, 
Haensel & Jones. 


Of the leading American music pub- 
lishers only two are now abroad. Rudolph 
E. Schirmer, head of the firm, G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., New York, was reported in 
Italy. At the New York office of his 
publishing house information as to when 
he would return was not forthcoming. 
Arthur P. Schmidt, head of the firm of 


Kansas City Expects 
No Substitutions 


By MYRTLE IRENE MITCHELL, Con- 
cert Manager, of Kansas City 

[To the Editor of Musical America] 
Chicago, III., 
Aug. 16.— The 
uncertainty re- 
yarding offerings 
for the coming 
season is natur- 
ally serious to 
local managers. 
Substitutions are 
usually fatal in 
Kansas City, as 
musical patrons 
there demand 
the artists an- 
nounced and re- 
fuse to be satis- 
fied with others 
substitutec. Fortunately present con- 
condition will not affect my plans, as 
the artists | have engaged will appear. 


. MYRTLE IRENE MITCHELL. 
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that name, with headquarters in Boston, 
Mass., was heard from last at Harz- 
burg, Germany. Mr. Schmidt was ac- 
companied on his European sojourn by 
E. A. Giinther, manager of his New 
York branch, who is at present with him. 
It is believed by those who heard from 
Mr. Schmidt last that he is still in Ger- 
many. 

Alexander Bloch is an American violin- 
ist who has been in Europe, and his 
brother has received a cable from him 
in Dresden, saying, “Expect no letters, 
everything all right.” 

American relatives of Felice Lyne 
have received a cable from the young 
soprano in which it was announced that 
she and her mother are safe in London, 
having succeeded in getting away from 
Paris. 

Francis Macmillen, American violinist, 
who, with his mother, has been in Dres- 
den this Summer and from whom no 
word has been received since the Euro- 
pean war commenced, is said to be safe 
at Luschwitsch, Germany, according to 
information sent to New York by 
Daniel Mayer of London. Mr. Macmil- 
len and his mother will go to Italy and 
obtain passage from some Italian port 
for New York. 

Carl Lamping, of New Haven, re- 
turned on the Kroonland, announcing 
that his brother, Willy Lamping, the 
’cellist, was among the first to be drafted 
for service in the German army, and 
was thereby prevented from returning 
to America. 

Vida Bispham, daughter of the noted 
baritone, cables her father that she has 
just left Rome, where she was visiting 
Mrs. Raymond Maude, daughter of the 
late prima donna, Jenny Lind. Miss 
Bispham will remain in Italy for the 
present and finish her visit in the country 
where she was born, at the time when 
her father was finishing his studies there. 

Arnold Volpe, with Mrs. Volpe and 
Eleanor and Cecilia Volpe, are among 
the Americans registered with the citi- 
zens’ committee in London. 

Daniel Protheroe, the Chicago con- 
ductor, with Helen Protheroe was on 
the passenger list of the Campania, 
which left Liverpool for New York on 
August 15. 

Miss de Tréville’s Anxiety 


Yvonne de Tréville has been passing 
some anxious hours at her New Jersey 
home, while awaiting answers to her 
cables to Belgium, where her Brussels 
house is full of treasured souvenirs of 
her European career, which are liable 
to fall prey to the army of the in- 
vaders. 

Should the war be concentrated, as is 
feared, on the field of Waterloo, which 
is some thirty-five miles from Brussels, 
not only would the beautiful house of 
Miss de Tréville in all probability be de- 
stroyed, with her large collection of 
folksongs of all nations, but music 
would sustain an immense loss in the 
possible sacking of the Conservatoire de 
Musique, with its wonderful collection of 
old musical instruments from the six- 
teenth century onwards. These are still 
used in the Conservatoire concerts by 
great artists such as César Thomson, 
Eugen Ysaye, etc. 


[Continued on next page] 
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Feeling of Confidence Spreads as to 
Return of Artists Marooned Abroad 





[Continued from page 3] 


Miss de Tréville was soloist at several 
of these concerts under Gevaert’s baton. 
The Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, the 
royal opera house, might not withstand 
the onslaught of a besieging army. 

“Having sung in all the countries now 
at war,” stated Miss de Tréville the 
other day, “and having appeared before 
' the crowned heads now leading the va- 
rious armies, my sympathies are divided, 
but my first anxiety is for Belgium and 
the brave monarch, who has so wisely 
placed himself at the head, not only of 
affairs but of the army. During the 
time the present King was Crown 
Prince of Belgium, he was oftener to 
be seen at the Royal Opera than his 
uncle, King Leopold, who only cared for 
the ‘music of cannon balls.’ And dur- 
ing the Summer of England’s coronation 
festivities, on leaving to sing at Ostend,” 
continued the soprano, “my first auditors 
were the present King and Queen of the 
Belgians. The latter is devoted to 
music and personally directs the music 
lessons of her children. 

“Kaiser Wilhelm was in Cologne at the 
time I sang Mimi in the Kélnische Fest- 
spiele, and the impression I recorded in 
my diary at the time was of a ‘real war 
lord.’ ” 

The Austrian battalions are com- 
manded by many friends of de Tréville, 
such as General Schemua, whose return 
to Vienna from Mostar, Herzogovina, to 
join the Austrian Cabinet was like a 


War Won’t [Interfere 
with Dallas Season 


By ROBERT N. WATKINS, 
Manager of Concerts 
[To the Editor of Musical America] 
Dalls, Tex., Aug. 15.—In my opinion j 
the European war will not interfere with ¢ 
musical affairs in this section to any 
appreciable extent. The outlook is 
good for the coming musical season in 
Dallas. In addition to visits of artists 
and orchestras, Dallas will likely have 
a spring pageant, celebrating Texas his- 
torical events. 





Dallas 


ROBERT N. WATKIN. > 











triumphant progress. During her visit 
to Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzogovina, 
Miss de Tréville and her party were 
féted and made much of by the generals 
in command, and their families, and one 
of her most delightful recollections is of 
singing on board a cruiser without any 
accompaniment, there being no piano on 
board, for General von Hortstein and 
his officers and men of the fleet guarding 
Cattano. 

The State Department has been in- 
strumental in locating various musicians 
in foreign cities. Max Zach, the conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony, was 
among those found at Carlsbad. Oscar 
Saenger, the New York vocal teacher, 
was located at Stockholm. 

Arthur Shattuck, the noted pianist, has 
cabled relatives in Neenah, Wis., that he 
is living quietly in Paris and that all 
is well with him. 


Various Cities Worried 


Each American city has its own 
anxiety as to the perils of musicians 
abroad. Mary C. Bergersen, the young 
Chicago pianist, who was one of the 
American students at the Imperial Con- 
servatory of Music in Vienna, according 
to a cable received from Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, by her father, sailed for New 
York on the New Amsterdam. 

John C. Glomb, the Pittsburgh organ- 
ist, has been worried regarding the well- 
fare of his daughter, Hedwig Glomb, 
who has been in Berlin studying music, 
but who is now believed to be in Inners- 
bruck in the Austrian Tyrol. He has 
been trying to get word to her. Mary 
B. Wilderman, another Pittsburgher, who 
has been studying music abroad for six 
years was among those to arrive home 
from Berlin. It was not known that she 
had succeeded in leaving the German 
capital until her arrival in New York, 
when she sent a telegram. She has been 
in Berlin for three years and Austria 
for three years. 

The State Department at Washington 
has been asked to find several Denver 
musicians. Gwendolyn Gower, daughter 
of the prominent piano instructor, Dr. 
John H. Gower, is supposed to be in 
London with her mother, pursuing vocal 
studies. Albert Greenfield, who was 
first violinist with the symphony orches- 


tra at Lakeside last Summer, is supposed 
to be in Berlin, although no word has 
been received from him. Albert Adams, 
a Denver pianist, also was in Berlin at 
last accounts. 

The Nordron Choir of Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn., twin cities, is also 
marooned in Europe, and while no word 
has been received from the singers it is 
doubtful if the organization will get back 
to America for some time. The choir 





Milwaukee Expects 


Successful Season 


? By CLARA BOWEN SHEPARD, Man- 
: ager of Milwaukee Concerts 


[To the Editor of Musical America] 





Racine, Wis., 
Aug. 15.—An- 
swering your 
telegram rela- 
cive to the ef- 
fect of the Eu- 
ropean war on 
musical condl- 


tions in Mil- 
waukee and % 
vicinity, will 


say that | have 
booked Emmy 
Destinn and 
Gilly, Harold 
Bauer, Helen 
Ware, Zimbal- 
ist, Alma Gluck, Lhévinne, Flonzaley 
Quartet, Samaroff, Kneisel Quartet, and 
Arthur Shattuck, and am anticipating 
a successful season. 


CLARA BOWEN SHEPARD. 
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went to Norway to take part in the 
great Norwegian centennial celebration 
and its schedule calls for a return on 
September 1. 

Otto Tuft, one of the leading musicians 
of Sheboygan, Wis., who returned to 
Austria to visit his father, who is seri- 
ously ill, has cabled Sheboygan friends 
that he has been pressed into service in 
the Austrian army and can hardly tell 
when he may return. 

In the national capital there has been 
worry as to the welfare of the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Torney Simon, who 
were last heard from in Denmark, on the 
eve of departure for England; Dr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Lovette, of Baylor College, 
Tex., the latter formerly Eva Whitford, 
of Washington; S. M. Fabian and Frank 
Norris Jones, of the Washington College 
of Music, who were to spend the Summer 
in and near London; Mrs. Josef Kaspar, 
who arrived in Paris on July 31 and was 
to go to England in ten days; Henry 
Kasper, who is spending the Summer in 
England; Mr. and Mrs. Felix Garziglia, 
who have been at Nice, France, in the 
Summer home of the former’s parents; 
Katharine McNeal, who has been in Ber- 
lin studying with Goldschmidt; Elizabeth 
Reeside, who was with the Boston Opera 
Company; Grace Burnap, who was to 
spend the Summer in Paris; Mrs. 
Warner Gibbs, who sailed for Calais, 
France, on August 1 to remain indefi- 
nitely with friends at Calais; Mrs. J. B. 
Kendall and Miss Noble, who were ex- 
pected home this month; Mrs. A. M. 
Blair, who is in her new home in Eng- 
land, but expected to return here in the 
Autumn, and who went recently for a 
trip to Italy and other points on the 
continent; Mrs. Hope Hopkins Burroughs 
and her talented little daughter, who are 
in Paris; William Engle, Jr., in Berlin, 
for several years; Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Gans, the latter on the board of the 
Rubinstein Club. 


Mayo Wadler, a young New York vio- 
linist, has been studying in Berlin, and 
his father has made effort to locate the 
boy and the rest of his family, but with- 
out success. 

Mrs. John D. Gates, of Chicago, has 
been unable to get into communication 
with her sister, Helen Stanley, the 
operatic soprano, who has been abroad 
during the Summer. 


Katharine Goodson was on the point 
of starting for a holiday in Switzerland 
and Freiburg, when the war made it 
necessary for her to change her plans. 
It had been arranged for her to go to 
Freiburg on her return journey from 
Switzerland to make a number of records 
for the Welte-Mignon. This has neces- 
sarily had to be postponed, and her tour 
of twenty-three concerts on the con- 
tinent in Belgium, Germany, Austria and 
Hungary in November will almost cer- 
tainly have to be abandoned. 

Kitty Cheatham is to sail for America 





-” Saturday, August 22, aboard the St. 
ouis. 

Although the office of the Philharmonic 
Society sent a cable last week to its con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky, no reply had yet 
been received at the time this paper went 
to press. 

A rough riders’ corps has been organ- 


Finds Sanguine Spirit 


During Summer Tour 


‘ 
By MAY BEEGLE, Pittsburgh Concert 
Manager 

[To the Editor of Musical America] 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Aug. 17.—I 
am doing Summer resort work, and 
have not been in touch with the Pitts- 
burgh situation during the Summer. 
However, everywhere I have been on my 
tour since the European strife started 
everyone is optimistic as to the musical 
outcome, and the impression is that 
most of the big artists will be here in 
due time, or with little delay. Moreover, 
failure of some of the artists to come 
may be an opportunity of discovering 
new talent and stars at home. 


MAY BEEGLE. 














ied in France em @ the generosity of 
rich Americans, and among those who 
have joined the squadron is Charles 
Bowes, American teacher of singing in 
Paris. 

Richard Czerwonky, concert master, of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
returned on Wednesday morning from 
Europe on the Finland. He was in Ber- 
lin when the war broke out and with 
great difficulty succeeded in getting 
to Antwerp. He left two trunks in 
Berlin, one of them containing a valuable 
violin and manuscripts of compositions 
which represented his work during the 
Summer. 


-PROSPERITY FOR SOUTH 








Atlanta Opera Projectors Predict Big 
Season for That Section 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 17.—War or no 
war, Atlanta is looking forward to a big 
opera season in 1915. Even though the 
war should interfere with the presence in 
America of the most popular Metropoli- 
tan stars, the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association officers are confident that At- 
lantians have reached the point in mu- 
sical appreciation where they support 
and subscribe to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as a whole and attend the per- 
formances to hear opera rather than the 
singing of any individual star. 

This is the opinion voiced by Col. Wil- 
liam L. Peel, president of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association; C. B. Bid- 
well, treasurer of the association; Dr. 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, municipal organ- 
ist, and other leaders. The prevailing 
sentiment is: “We, of course, will be dis- 
appointed if some of our favorite stars 
should fail to return next Spring. We 
are going to support Metropolitan grand 
opera, regardless, however, and feel cer- 
tain that artists now in America can 
easily be substituted to fill with distinc- 
tion the places of any whom may be miss- 
ing. The present crisis may mean _ the 
unfolding of a great opportunity to dem- 
onstrate John C. Freund’s doctrine of 
Musical Independence of America.” 

Teachers, musical people generally and 
officers of the Atlanta Musical Associa- 
tion agree with the sentiments 
of the officers of the Music Festival As- 
sociation. Homer C. George, manager 
of the Atlanta Theater, headquarters of 
numerous musical events, declares that 
the United States is equal to the task of 
supplying any and all delinquencies. The 
opinions expressed by local authorities 
may be taken as indicative of the atti- 
tude of the entire South. Officers of the 
Festival Association are firm in their 
conviction that a season of great pros- 
perity is ahead for the — “+ 





Enterprise in Canada Ham- 


pered by War 


ToRONTO, Aug. 17.—The season for en- 
tertainments is at hand in Canada with 
not a few auguries that public patron- 
age will be none too favorable. The 
state of war now existing is proving 
in the matter of gen- 
eral business than was _ anticipated. 
Bookings of musical and_ theatrical 
artists have been considerably affected 
by reports from various parts of the 
country indicating that the public is too 
absorbed in the war and too careful with 
its money to venture on amusements for 
some time to come. One consequence of 
the war has been the practical cancella- 


Musical 


more serious 


tion of the tour of the Mendelssohn Choir 
scheduled for next Summer. Officers of 
the choir have expressed the opinion that, 
even were the war terminated quickly, 
public sentiment in Germany would be 
too unpleasant to permit any such 
scheme as a Canadian musical tour. It 
is very unlikely that the trip would be 
undertaken for England and France 
alone. R. B. 





PEABODY FACULTY INTACT 





War Will Not Decrease Teaching Force 
of Baltimore Institution 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 17.—The Peabody 
Conservatory of Music is one of the 
schools in which the teaching staffs will 
not be affected by the war. Five of its 
teachers are now in Europe, but for- 
tunately out of the war zone, and will 
not be prevented from returning to re- 
sume their duties at the school in Sep- 
tember. 

Pierto Minnetti, teacher of singing, is 
at his villa on Lake Como and Adelin 
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Enough Talent Here 


for New Orleans 


By HARRY BRUNSWICK LOEB, Con- 
cert Manager, of New Orleans. 
[To the Editor of Musical America] > 

New _ Orleans, 
La., Aug. 15.—I 
am _ looking for- 
ward to a suc- 
cessful musical 
season for this 
city in spite of 
the war. Music 
lovers down here 
cannot do with- 


out music, and | 
feel that there 
will be enough 


talent in this ¢ 
} country to fulfill 
~ all requirements. 





; HARRY BRUNSWICK LOEB, 
« 
4 . 











Fermin, another vocal teacher, is in 
Holland. Emmanuel Wad and Arthur 
Newstead, teachers of piano, are in 
Copenhagen and London respectively, 
and Harold D. Phillips, head of the organ 
department, is at present in Scotland. 

Harold Randolph, the director of the 
Peabody, did not go abroad this season, 
but remained at his Summer home at 
Northeast Harbor, Maine. George F. 
Boyle, the composer-pianist, stayed in 
America to teach at the Peabody Sum- 
mer School, refusing offers to make a 
concert tour of his native Australia. 

Gustav Strube, the composer; J. C. 
Van Hulsteyn, violinist, and Bart Wirtz, 
‘cellist, all taught at the Summer school. 
The faculty will assemble at the Con- 
servatory on September 30, when the 
competition for the scholarships in all 
branches will take place. 





MAILS GOING FORWARD 





Bryan Says Fastest Ships Are Chosen— 


No Peril of Capture 
[From the New York Times] 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 15.— Secretary 
Bryan announced to-day that he had been 
informed by Postmaster General Burle- 
son that since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe the mails for various Euro- 
pean countries had been going forward 
at every available opportunity and by the 
most expeditious routes available. 

“Mails for all countries,” said Mr. 
Bryan, “including Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, are being dispatched three or 
four times a week. After the dispatches 
have been made by the steamers sailing 
from New York to-day, no mail for any 
European country will be left on hand 
at New York. 

“The mails for the different countries 
are forwarded by routes which will not 
require them to pass through intervening 
countries with which the countries of 
destination are at war. Letters and 
other articles should reach the persons 
addressed in due course.” 





Louis Koemmenich in Lucerne 


Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society, is safe in 


-Lucerne, Switzerland. A cable message 


was received from him in New York last 
Wednesday. 





Plans for a big concert which was to 
have been held in Ansonia, Conn., have 
been abondoned because of the conditions 
abroad. German singing societies and 
soloists were to have participated. 
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ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 
SEASON ABANDONED 


Inability to Obtain Sufficient 
Guarantee Causes Orchestra’s 
Disbandment 


St. PauL, Aug. 15.—The St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra has been disband- 
ed by action of the board of directors of 
the Orchestral Association and musical 
St. Paul is stunned by the announcement. 
Persistent rumors of the danger of such 
an event had failed to convince the pub- 
lic, and it had been believed that the 
situation would be relieved either by 
public-spirited business men, who by in- 
creased financial support, would ward off 
the blow to the city’s interests, or by a 
change within the orchestra itself which 
would increase the attendance at con- 


certs. 

The same faithful guarantors have 
supported the orchestra for eight years— 
two years under the conductorship of the 
late Chev. N. B. Emanuel and six years 
under Walter Henry Rothwell. This 
same support they are willing to continue 
to the amount of $40,000, but additional 
guarantors to meet the estimated addi- 
tional amount, $20,000, needed for the 
coming season, have not been found. 

It is, furthermore, argued by the guar- 
antors that their willingness to support 
the orchestra hinges appreciably upon 
the desire of the public to have an 
orchestra, as indicated by its attendance 
at the concerts. The audiences have not 
grown larger during the passing years. 
The fortnightly symphony concerts have 
been well attended as a rule, but the size 
of the audiences has been noticeably 
affected by the popularity of the par- 
ticular soloist appearing. The attend- 
ance at “popular” concerts has fallen 
lamentably short of the requirements of 
the guarantors. 

The public has been enticed, spurred, 
threatened, but not won. Many there 
are who resent the epithet “unmusical”’ 
or “unappreciative,” as applied to orches- 
tral music. These take refuge against 
such attack in the undeniable fact that 
symphony and popular concerts given 
in a neighboring city attract appreciable 
numbers of St. Paul people, even on con- 
flicting dates. In the meantime musical 


St. Paul frets against its threatened’ 


limitations and looks anxiously for the 
wise man whose star shall lead him to 
an adjustment of circumstances which 
might conserve for St. Paul its sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The following statement, made by C. 
O. Kalman and verified by Manager E. 
A. Stein, tells the story from the mana- 
gerial standpoint: 

“The symphony orchestra was dis- 
banded for lack of sufficient subscrip- 
tions to the guarantee fund. The guar- 
antee fund as it now stands is something 
more than $40,000, and the directors were 
confronted with a deficit for the coming 
season of at least $50,000. 

“An effort was made a short time ago, 
through the Association of Commerce 
and newspaper publicity, to increase the 
guarantee fund to $60,000 to take care 
of the deficit for the coming season and 
to take care of lapses in the subscription 
fund through death, removal from the 
city or other causes. Practically no ad- 
ditional subscriptions were obtained, and 
this apparent lack of interest necessi- 
tated the discontinuance of the or- 
chestra. 

“T am inclined to think that if addi- 
tional subscriptions amounting to $10,- 
000 had been procured the directors 
would have found a way to keep the 
orchestra, but in view of the entire lack 
of interest on the part of the people of 
St. Paul, other than the present gener- 
ous subscribers, who have borne the 
burdens of the orchestra for the past 
eight seasons, the directors were re- 
luctantly and regretfully forced to 
abandon the orchestra project. 

“The situation was aggravated further 
by the present disturbed conditions, 
which made it seem impossible to obtain 
additional funds, and also left it uncer- 
tain as to whether the conductor of the 
orchestra and a number of important 
instrumentalists, who are in Europe, 
would be able to get back to America. 
It also left in doubt the availability of 
artists for the various evening concerts. 
There seemed to be no alternative.” 

F. L. C. B. 


Musical Neutrality in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 13.—In order to 
forestall any possible complications, the 
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No. 1—Maud Powell, the noted violinist, with Edna Speier, her secretary, on the village common at Whitefield, N. H., eagerly reading the 
latest war news. No. 2—Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan tenor, and a typical street beggar in the Azores. No. 3—Carl D. Kinsey, 


manager of Chicago musical undertakings, farming at Churubusco, Indiana. 


No. 4—Beatrice La Palme, soprano, and Louis Kreidler, 


baritone, two Century Opera artists, at Ravinia Park, near Chicago, conducting their own “operatic rehearsal.”’ No, 5—Katherine 
Noack-Fiqué, the Brooklyn soprano, on her farm, at Mt. Desert Island, Maine. The snapshot was made by her husband, Carl 


Fiqué, widely known as pianist and lecturer on musical topics. 


No. 6—Jules Falk, the violinist, in a fountain setting near Atlantic 


City, N. J. No. 7—William J. Falk, the New York vocal instructor, cn his vacation at Wesf End, N. J. No. 8—Albert von Doenhoff, 
pianist and teacher of New York, indulging in a few moments of fun with the old Italian and his trained monkey at Highmount, 
No. 9—Marie Kaiser, the young American soprano, aboard ship on her way to Europe 


N. Y., where he is spending the Summer. 





Atlanta Music Festival Association, 
which annually entertains French, Eng- 
lish, German and Italian opera stars, 
has issued a formal “proclamation” of 
strict neutrality in the European war. 
At Sunday afternoon’s concert the 
national hymns of Austria, Germany, 
France, England and Russia in turn 
were cheered and everybody was left 
happy. Edwin Arthur Kraft, city or- 
ganist, explained that the only reason 
the Servian national hymn was not in- 
cluded in the program was that he did 
not know of any such piece. L. K. S. 


Moving Pictures in Hammerstein’s New 
Opera House 


Oscar Hammerstein will open on Sat- 
urday of this week his Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House, which he had intended 
to devote to opera in English, his con- 
tract with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany preventing. Mr. Hammerstein an- 
nounces that there will be an orchestra 
of forty musicians to accompany the 
showing of moving pictures. There will 
be operatic numbers and the singers will 
appear in costume. 


Income Tax for Foreign Musicians in 
United States 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18.—Opera singers 
and other artists who come to the United 
States and later return to their foreign 
homes hereafter will have to pay income 
tax the same as American citizens. The 
Treasury Department to-day issued in- 
structions to internal revenue collectors 
providing for collection of tax on income 
of non-resident aliens derived from 
trades or professions in the United 
States. 
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MME. NORDICA’S HUSBAND IGNORED IN WILL 





Singer Advanced Him $400,000 
During Lifetime—$30,000 to 
Her Accompanist 


By the terms of Mme. Lillian Nordica’s 
will, a copy of which was filed on August 
13 in the New York Surrogate’s office by 
Robert S. Baldwin, one of the three 
executors, the bulk of her estate is di- 
vided among her three sisters. George 
W. Young, Mme. Nordica’s husband, is 
practically cut off, it was learned, the 
will asserting that he had been advanced 
over $400,000 during the singer’s life- 
time, which was considered equal to the 
full share to. which he might be entitled 
in the estate. Mr. Young has the orig- 
inal of the will in his possession, but for 
some reason he refused to file it. Mr. 
Baldwin’s attorney obtained a subpcena 
duces tecum calling upon the banker and 
his lawyer to file the original. The will 
was given to Mr. Young by Alva A. 
Adams, formerly Governor ‘of Colorado, 
who was a fellow passenger with Mme. 
Nordica on the trip which resulted in her 
death. He drew her will for her and 
signed it as one of the witnesses. 


To her personal representative and ac- 
companist, E. Romayne Simmons, is be- 
queathed the sum of $30,000. Mr. Sim- 
mons had accompanied Mme. Nordica for 
sixteen years and was with her when she 
died on May 10 last, at the Torres Strati 


Hospital at Batavia, Java. 

The value of Mme. Nordica’s total 
estate is estimated between one and one- 
half and two millions. The real prop- 
erty named in the will consists of a farm 
called Norton Woods near Farrington, 
Me.; some property at Ardsley-on-Hud- 
son; two houses at 8 West Ninth street, 
New York City; forty acres at Harmon- 
on-Hudson; property at Deal Beach, 
N. J., and property in Los Angeles. The 
personal property consists of money, 
credits and jewels. Furs, also, and 
laces are mentioned in the will, and “the 
largest lace” the decedent desires to be 
given to Mr. Simmons. 

The three sisters of the singer are 
Imogene Castillo, of Los Angeles; Annie 
Baldwin, of Boston, and Ione Walker, of 
Boston. Mrs. Baldwin is the wife of the 
executor who filed the copy of the will. 
Messrs. Young and Simmons are the 
other executors. The will states that 
Mr. Young “shall receive his legal por- 
tion of the stock now in my name in the 
Securities Company.” The Securities 
Company, to which Mme. Nordica refers, 
is thought to be a Maine corporation, 
organized by Mr. Young, and most of the 
stock was held in the name of his wife. 

It was stated on August 15 that Mr. 
Young intended to make an investigation 
of Mme. Nordica’s will and that he had 
in his possession another will made by 
the singer on July 3, 1910, about a year 

‘after her marriage to him, in which he 
was made the sole heir to her estate. 


Mr. Young’s lawyer indicated his belief 
that the later will was defective and 
also denied that Mr. Young had received 
any such sum as $400,000 from the 
singer. He added that Mr. Young’s only 
desire was to see the wishes of his wife 
carried out and that if he was convinced 
that the alleged last will truly repre- 
sented his wife’s wishes he would join 
in asking that the instrument be pro- 
bated. 





BENDIX’S UNIQUE PROGRAMS 





Give Chicago Audiences Two Out-of the- 
Ordinary Summer Concerts 


CuHicaGco, Aug. 17.—Max Bendix, the 
conductor of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, at the Midway Gardens, de- 
parted materially from the programs 
usually given at Summer concerts last 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings. The 
Wednesday program was devoted en- 
tirely to music by Mendelssohn, and 
Thursday evening brought the Choral 
Club of the Knights of Columbus of St. 
Louis under the direction of William 
Theodore Diebels. Music of English and 
Irish composers was given by the chorus 
and orchestra. At both of these con- 
certs Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, was 
the soloist, and added to the artistic 
value of the performances. 


The Mendelssohn music on Wednesday 
comprised the Scotch Symphony in A 
Minor, the aria “Hear Ye, Israel,” from 
“Elijah” and all of the incidental music 
of “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Mrs. 


Herdien was most successful in the aria 
from the oratorio and was compelled to 
sing an encore. The Scherzo and Wed- 
ding March from the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” disclosed the technical 
finish of the orchestra. 

Thursday evening’s program, besides 
bringing forth selections by Elgar, Sul- 
livan, Balfe, Wallace, German and Vil- 
liers Stanford, also included two of Vic- 


tor Herbert’s compositions. Mrs. Her- 
-dien sang three Irish songs with pleas- 
ing success. M. R. 





Elfert Florio’s Successful Summer Sea- 
son at Asbury Park 


Elfert Florio, the vocal teacher, is con- 
ducting his second Summer season at 
Asbury Park, N. J. Among his pupils 
are Paul R. Geddes, baritone; Vincent 
Sullivan, tenor; Mildred Stratton, so- 
prano; Mrs. W. S. Hubbard, soprano; 
Miss Bimbler, soprano; Dr. J. H. Bryan, 
bass; Mrs. R. Lucy Durfee, soprano; 
Mrs. Jennie Weidenbranner, soprano; 
Dr. H. Dorr, tenor; Mrs. Ella Markell, 
contralto; Mrs. Gruenbaum, soprano, and 
Priscilla Bell, soprano. 





Soloists for Rochester Orchestra 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 17.—J. E. 
Furlong, manager of the Rochester Or- 
chestra, of which Herman Dassenbath is 
conductor, announces six soloists for the 
coming season: Efrem Zimbalist, David 
Hochstein, Edmund Burke, Evan Wil- 
liams, Margaret Keyes and Johanna 
Gadski. T. R. B. 








WITH A VIEW TO MAINTAINING THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE STANDARD OF MUSICAL EXCELLENCE AND THOROUGHNESS 


THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC OF NEW YORK CITY 


has inaugurated the following schedule of work together with stringent final tests for certificates and diplomas 
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SCHEDULE OF WORK REQUIRED IN THE REGULAR DEPARTMENT OF THE PRESCRIBED COURSE FOR PIANO 
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“‘Well-tempered Clavichord,”’ 
ance record at Lectures, C 


SCHEDULE OF WORK REQUIRED IN THE ARTISTS AND TEACHERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PRESCRIBED COURSE FOR THE PIANO 


THE FINAL TEST FOR CERTIFICATES. 
The final test for certificates of the Regular Department for pianists of the Prescribed Course rec 
Beethoven's earlier Sonatas, various compositions of Schumann, Chopin, Brahms. 
the theoretical work, a good performance of chamber-music work selected from the repertoire studied during the past year, and ninety per cent. attend- 
‘lasses and Recitals of the school as assigned. : , 
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juires the musicianly performance of extracts of Bach’s 
An average of ninety per cent. in 
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THE FINAL TEST FOR DIPLOMA OF GRADUATION. 
The final test for a diploma of graduation of the Artists’ and Teachers’ Department for pianists of the Prescribed Course, requires a musicianly 
performance of either the Schumann C minor or E flat Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Saint-Saéns or Mozart (D) concertos: a complete 
ng t A chamber-music work to be selected from the repertoire studied during the 
past season, an average of ninety per cent. in theoretical work, a test in score reading and conducting, and an attendance record at Lectures, Classes 
and Recitals of ninety per cent. at the school as assigned. 


recital program embracing the classical and modern artists repertoire. 
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GLOBE, London, said of 


A FRIEDA HEMPE 


The Brilliant Coloratura Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera and the Royal Opera, Berlin: 








“She is a singer of inimitable grace and beauty. 
perfect in clarity and purity of tone.. Her delivery was effortless. 
She sang with apparently spontaneous joy.” 


Every note was 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Amid the cataclysm which has con- 
vulsed Europe and affected the whole 
world what place has music? What is 
to become of singers, players, artists, 
conductors? What will be the fate of 
music teachers, whose struggle for a 
living is, with most of them, a bitter one 
in the best of times? 

How can people, whether directly or 
indirectly, interested in the wars concen- 
trate their minds on anything but the 
daily tale of horror and disaster? 


These questions should suggest them- 
selves seriously to all those engaged in 
the world of music. 

They should teach them how foolish 
is the attitude of the musician who con- 
cerns himself only with his profession, 
shrugs his shoulders at politics as some- 
thing with which he has no concern; af- 
fects to despise “business men” as being 
nothing but mere money hunters; con- 
siders that he has no civic duties, no so- 
cial responsibility; and finally believes 
that his devotion to his art relieves him 
from all concern with the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. The bitter truth will now 
be brought home to him that this atti- 
tude has removed him from the sym- 
pathy and support he might have ex- 
pected, had he not held himself aloof. 

However, if he is an American he can 
console himself with the reflection that 
when things have adjusted themselves 
somewhat in the industrial, commercial 
and financial world he will profit by the 
misfortunes of his brethren on the other 
side of the ocean. There will be a greater 
demand for his services than ever be- 
cause the hold of the old world on the 
imagination of our people which has 
made them believe that nothing of value 
in the way of a musical education or a 
musical performance can exist without 
its having a foreign label, will have been 
broken forever. 

* * * 


How long will the war last? Who will 
be the victors? What artists can come 
here next season? Will opera be able 
to open? Will there be a financial and 
business panic in this country? Shall 
we have bread riots before long, if the 
prices of the necessities of life continue 
to go up and hundreds of people are 
thrown out of work? 

I hear these questions on all sides. 

Some I will endeavor to answer. 

There will be no financial panic here 
nor will there be a business one. That 
much is already settled, thanks to our 
financial and business solidity, which is 
becoming every day more and more ap- 
parent, thanks also to the splendid en- 
terprise and power of adaption to any 
and every crisis of the American busi- 
ness man. 

It is the American business man who 
is going to pluck prosperity out of disas- 
ter; indeed, he will do more. 

He will so re-organize our industries 
and our commerce that we shall, in the 
end, prove to be the saviors of the 
European peoples when they are at the 
limit of their powers of endurance. 

While all this is true we cannot avoid 
a temporary period of uncertainty and 
depression. Some industries dependent 
on a foreign market or on supplies of 
raw material from abroad will suffer. 
But the recovery will be quick and will 
lead to a tremendous industrial and com- 
mercial activity. 

cd * * * 

As for the duration of the war! 

It will probably last much longer than 
many expect. The tremendous forces 
engaged will tend to prolong the strug- 


gle, which will not alone be those of 
armies, navies, with their fearfully in- 
creased power of destruction. 

The food and money issues will play 
their réles. There will be victories here, 
offset by defeats there. Great nations 
are not merely fighting to recover br 
hold provinces. It is not merely a strug- 
gle between Teuton and Slav, between 
constitutional government and autocratic 
militarism; it is a struggle for commer- 
cial supremacy, and, as I have said be- 
fore, it is a struggle between the masses 
and the classes, though the masses seem 
to be only pawns in the game. 

Not even in the Napoleonic wars were 
there so many diverse issues involved. 

* * * 


Who will be the victors? 

Here’ psychological influences will 
prove a compelling factor. He is thrice 
armed who believes his cause is just, 
wrote Shakespeare. Europe has risen to 
combat autocratic militarism as it did 
in the days of Napoleon. That, at least, 
is what France and her chief allies—Rus- 
sia, England and Belgium—claim. 

Germany has risen to establish her 
right to expansion and self-preservation, 
practically denied her by Russia and 
England. At least that is what Ger- 
many claims. 

Austria has risen to vindicate herself 
and preserve intact her vast dominion 
from disintegration. At least that is 
what Austria claims. 

Servia and Belgium have risen, so they 
say, to resist unwarranted invasion. 

Incidentally England claims that in 
coming to the help of Belgium and 
France she is defending herself and her 
commerce, for with these two countries 
subjugated she would be at the mercy of 
a victorious Germany, which, she insists, 
has been preparing, for years, to invade 
her and take her commerce as well as her 
colonies. 

It will suggest itself to the impartial 
observer that if autocratic militarism be 
what Europe has risen to combat, how is 
it that the most autocratic military na- 
tion in the world—Russia—is on the 
wrong side? If Germany has risen to 
establish her right to expansion and self- 
preservation, how can she do it by invit- 
ing a combat in which the odds are al- 
ways against her, which has practically 
involved the suspension of her industrial 
life, wrecked her whole financial system, 
lost her her colonies in Africa and swept 
her commerce from the seas? 

If Austria has risen to preserve her 
dominions intact, how can she do it by 
attacking Servia and thus provoking a 
revolt of her two recently acquired 
provinces—Bosnia and Herzegovina— 
not to speak of the possibility of an up- 
rising of the Hungarians, with the added 
danger of an attack by Italy to recover 
Trieste and the provinces which once 
were hers. 

— aa 

What foreign artists will come here 
next season? Will the opera be able to 
open? 

Most of the artists we expect will ar- 
rive in time to fill their engagements. 
The opera will assuredly open, though 
the season may be contracted both in 
character and extent. 

My reason for this is that England is 
already recovering. Her banks are re- 
opening. Before long commerce and 
transportation, protected by fast cruisers, 
will be resumed. Besides we are already 
engaged in developing a _ mercantile 
marine. Such artists as will not come 
are: first, those detained by their lia- 
bility to military duty; second, those who 
may perhaps be forcibly prevented by the 
Kaiser’s hostility to the United States, 
which, now that he is in the open, he only 
recently gave expression to, in his ap- 
peal to the German people. 

* * * 


In the whirlpool of fear and excitement 
into which we have all been suddenly 
plunged a most interesting and illuminat- 
ing interview with Mary Garden, which 
appeared in the current issue of the 
American Magazine, has_ practically 
passed unnoticed, except for a long re- 
view in the New York Suwn. 

Hitherto interviews with this unique 
artiste have been mostly of a bizarre and 
indeed sensational character, apparently 
designed to attract attention to herself 
by giving public opinion—especially re- 
spectable public opinion—a series of gal- 
vanic shocks. However, in this last ef- 
fort at self-revelation “our Mary” says 
so many things of value to the singer 
and especially to the student that I am 
glad of the opportunity to refer to them. 
I trust she will permit me to correct her 
on one point. 

Speaking of her début at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, under the management 
of Oscar Hammerstein, who had engaged 
her at the close of her seven-year term 
at the Opéra Comique in Paris, she says: 

“Then my troubles began. I had had 
no trouble in Paris because there I was 





accepted as the exponent of the modern 
school. In fact, I created it. Over here 
they did not understand a woman who 
could give them a little singing and act- 
ing at the same time. And, heaven help 
me the first morning after I sang! 1 
never read such criticisms in all my life. 
The critics did not understand one 
blessed thing I was trying to do!” 

“Our Mary” is unjust! 

With the exception of just two critics, 
one of whom was Mr. W. J. Henderson 
of the Sun, the lady received an amount 
of discriminating criticism, most of it of 
a laudatory character, such as no other 
artiste, in similar réles, had received in 
years. 

The trouble with Miss Garden is that 
her egoism and her natural sensitiveness 
prevented her recognizing that the mere 
fact that she aroused so much interest 
and attention on the part of the leading 
New York critics was the best possible 
tribute to her worth and her talent. Pos- 
sibly and probably she would have pre- 
ferred, instead of the columns she re- 
ceived, a few laudatory paragraphs such 
as artists (who, by the bye, pay for the 
privilege) are accustomed to receive in 
Paris and to file away for export to the 
United States. 

Personally, I remember, I promptly 
hailed her as a genius of the first rank, 
and so took issue with Mr. Henderson, 
who kept on insisting that she danced 
better than she sang. 

* * x 

However, to my mutton, or to my 
lamb! 

Miss Garden, in the interview referred 
to, discusses entertainingly and with 
much sound sense the frequent questions 
put to opera singers—how she discov- 
ered that she had a voice, how she hap- 
pened to think of going on the stage, 
how she began her career, how she 





studied her réles, has she any method, 
does she succeed by intuition or just by 
hard work? 

On all these points I refer those who 
are interested to the interview in the 
American Magazine. 

Incidentally, Miss Garden expresses 
her “loathing” of the Covent Garden 
Opera House in London and her con- 
tempt for the English, whom she desig- 
nates as lacking interest and understand- 
ing, so far as opera goes, but then Miss 
Garden admits she is of Scotch origin, 
and so perhaps does not understand the 
English. 

In referring to herself and her simple, 
almost austere manner of living, Miss 
Garden will undoubtedly surprise many 
of the unthinking, who have credited her 
with that love of good, even high, living, 
which is supposed to be part and parcel 
of a gay, joyous and wholly independent 
nature. 

She, however, only emphasizes the fact 
well known to those who are honored by 
an acquaintance with the great artists, 
namely, that the very nature of their 
work forces them, certainly during the 
period of their public appearances, to 
live with almost ascetic abstinence and 
care. 

Fancy a Mélisande or a Louise or a 
Thais or a Salomé coming on with even 
a slight champagne jag! 

* K * 

Signor Renzo Sonzogno, the distin- 
guished publisher and impresario of 
Milan, inspired by the success of the 
film of Humperdinck’s music in “The 
Miracle” has started a scheme to present 
opera in cinemaform. So if we were to 
have no opera this coming season on ac- 
count of the war we can still go to the 
“movies,” which may give a period of 
rest to Your 

MEPHISTO. 








CONDUCTOR STRANSKY LAST 
HEARD FROM IN MARIENBAD 











With the Stranskys in Baden-Baden, Germany. From Left to Right: Mrs. Stransky, 
Wilhelm Triibner, the great German painter; Mrs. Triibner and Josef Stransky, 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic. 


UCH anxiety has been caused in 
New York as to the whereabouts 

of Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
noted conductor has been spending the 
Summer at his new villa near Munich 
from where he went with his wife to 
Marienbad. Whereas it has been found 
impossible to ascertain anything from 
him since the war broke out the accom- 


panying picture was_ received’ by 
MUSICAL AMERICA on Monday, August 
10, in an envelope stamped “Marienbad, 
July 29.” 

Mr. Stransky, as is known, is a great 
connoisseur of pictures and is generally 
considered an authority on modern Ger- 
man art. The above picture was taken 
in Baden-Baden where the Stranskys 
spent some days with Wilhelm Tribner, 
the German painter, and his wife. 
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816 students last year from 42 states 
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Study Music In America This Year 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music in all its branches. 
Enjoys the intellectual and social life of Oberlin College. Faculty of 36 specialists. 
: and 6 foreign countries. High school 
course or equivalent required before devoting whole time to music or entering 
Fall term opens Wednesday, September 
24th. Send for catalogue and musical year book. 

CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director 
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CARL ELLIS 


EPPERT 


American Composer 
and Conductor 


NOW IN AMERICA 





MR. EPPERT ACHIEVED A GREAT SUCCESS IN 
EUROPE DURING THE PAST SEASON AS A CON- 


DUCTOR AND COMPOSER. 


IN THE REPORTS 


OF HIS CONCERTS, GERMAN CRITICS HAILED 


HIM AS AN 


EXCEPTIONAL TALENT. 


Address, TERRE HAUTE, IND. Management, Oscar J. Ehrgott, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Newfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC ...cs.7:... 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 








Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils 
the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 
servatory Building, splendid equipment, and the Resi- 
dence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, 
applied and theoretical, including Opera. 


Owing to the practical training in our Normal Depart- 


ment, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, 
piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and pub- 
lic appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Com- 
position (Director’s Class): available 1914. 
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| What Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Distinguished Pianist, Teacher 
and Critic, Thinks About the 


Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons 


(Extract from a letter to 
Leopold Godowsky, Editor-in- 
Chief of the Series.) 


“Your work should revolutionize 
the study of music in America and 
in Europe. It rests upon authority 
that may not be questioned, the 
authority that attaches to your own 
position in the world of art and to 
that occupied by your illustrious colleagues, Ferruccio Busoni and 
Emil Sauer. Personally, | find myself inspired to gratitude and to 
patriotic satisfaction by the inclusion in your college of editors of the 
name of W. S. B. Mathews, whose long and honorable service to 
music in America had given him a knowledge of the needs of the 
American teacher and student which your own experience in this 
country must have verified. By intrusting those features of your 
educational plan that pertain to the revision of examinations and the 
detailed instruction of the teacher in all questions of method to so 
brilliant a pedagogue as Frederic Lillebridge, your Executive Editor, 
you have further insured its certainty of operation. 

‘In conclusion, my dear Mr. Godowsky, permit me to add to 
warmest commendations of your work, my sincerest congratulations 
upon its unquestioned success, 

Cordially yours, 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN.” 





Full particulars as to the Progressive Series and detailed 
information concerning the attractive plan by which we offer 
it through teachers may be obtained by addressing a postal 
to Department A—The Art Publication Society, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Kansas Baritone One of the Few Singers Who Had Opportunity to Impress Bayreuth Festival 
Public This Summer—Caruso Disclaims Connection with the Book on Singing That Bears 
His Name and Provides ‘‘Copy’’ for Another Story—-What the War Has Done to Some of 
Vienna’s Musical Plans—American- Soprano Sings “ Tosca’? at Ostende—Concerning a 
Great Spanish ’Cellist Who Is Incidentally a Tennis Expert 























OR the Americans who chanced to be 
in Bayreuth for the opening per- 
formance of this Summer’s ill-fated festi- 
val special interest centered in the ap- 
pearance of an American baritone in the 
name part of “The Flying Dutchman.” 
This was Bennett Challis, who had made 
his Bayreuth début last year in “Parsi- 
fal.” 

Mr. Challis is a native of Atchison, 
Kans. As a student at the University 
of Chicago he devoted his time mainly to 
psychology and other non-musical sub- 
jects, but at the same time he took sing- 
ing lessons for amusement. Finally he 
came to the conclusion that a musical 
career was the kind that made the strong- 
est appeal to him and accordingly he 
went to Milan. After studying there for 
three years he made the plunge into 
opera and from 1904 until 1912 he made 
appearances at many of the Italian opera 
houses, including those of Milan, Rome, 
Turin and Bologna. 

After that he went to Bayreuth, where, 
on the invitation of Siegfried Wagner, 
he took up his abode for eighteen months 
with a view to learning the entire Wag- 
nerian répertoire for his voice, and in 
August of last year he made his first 
appearance there as Klingsor. 

The Senta of this year’s inaugural 
performance was a newcomer named 
Barbara Miekley-Kemp, a native of the 
Rhineland, who is looked upon as one of 
the more promising of the younger Ger- 
man singers. She was engaged for the 
Berlin Royal Opera at the Kaiser’s ex- 
press desire after a guest appearance as 
Aida, and it was there that Siegfried 
Wagner heard her. 

A propos of the first “Parsifal” of the 
first week, a correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph provides the interesting 
personal details that the Klingsor of the 
performance, Thevdor Scheidel, was for- 
merly in business, that the Gurnemanz, 
Richard Mayr, was once a doctor of 
medicine, who, however, has now sung 
at many Bayreuth festivals, and that 
the Parsifal, Walter Kirchhoff, now of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, the son-in-law 
of Etelka Gerster, was in the 13th 
Dragoons until an accident obtained for 
him a long leave of absence, during 
which time he _ studied singing with 
Julius Stockhausen and so found his 
métier. It seemed that Anna Bahr von 
Mildenburg was once again a most im- 
pressive Kundry, which role she has sung 
many times at Bayreuth. 

*x x 


ANY have wondered how much or 
how little Enrico Caruso had to do 
with the book on singing that recently 
appeared with his name affixed to it. 
Not long after it was published a sing- 
ing teacher named Meyerheim, living in 
London, accused the Italian tenor of hav- 
ing appropriated entire pages from her 
writings for the book. Now in the Cor- 
riere della Sera Caruso makes reply to 
the charge by disclaiming all connection 
with the book published as his and pro- 
tests against the use of his name in as- 
sociation with it. 

Caruso anecdotes being ever diverting, 
the Musical News relates a story in re- 
cent circulation in London to the effect 
that the tenor when dining at a private 
house in that city not long ago was so 
much impressed with a dish of macaroni 
that the cook had sent up that he insisted 
upon going down to the kitchen to offer 
his thanks in person. 

Not only did he thank the lady but he 
also offered her the choice of a ticket 
to hear him sing at Covent Garden or 
the privilege of hearing him sing on the 
spot. The cook, somewhat apprehensive 
as to the remembering capacity of fam- 
ous tenors, decided she would take the 
song on the spot, whereupon Caruso 
favored her with “La donna e mobile,” 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
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sung in his most ingratiating manner. 

Inasmuch as Caruso never sings either 

privately or publicly for a fee of less 

than $2,500, it is pointed out that the 

cook’s macaroni was the most expensive 
dish ever eaten! 

* * * 

MONG Vienna’s musical plans for 

the coming season, now knocked in 

the head, were arrangements for three 





HE announcement that a new sonata 
for their instrument has been com- 
posed and will be accessible to them next 
season should be a matter of interest to 
all ’cellists who take the making of at- 
tractive programs to heart. Friedrich 
Gernsheim, the veteran Berlin conductor, 
composer and teacher, who not long since 
celebrated his eightieth birthday, has 
completed a new ’cello sonata, and had 


Maggie Teyte in the Shipping-Room of the French Factory Where the Maggie 
Teyte Perfume Is Made—A Maltese Cross Indicates Miss Teyte in the Fore- 
ground, Looking Like Another “Louise.” ; 


special festival weeks devoted to three 
modern German composers. First there 
was to have been a Richard Strauss 
Week in November, as a belated celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth birthday of the com- 
poser of “Salomé” and “Elektra,” with 
Strauss himself acting as conductor. A 
Gustav Mahler Week, under Artur Bod- 
anzky’s direction, was to have followed 
it, and the third of the series was to 
have been dedicated to Max Reger. Then 
next May was to have seen the annual 
Vienna Week of Music of even more pre- 
tentious festival dimensions, which, of 
course, will be postponed indefinitely. 


* * 


HEN one has achieved the distinc- 
tion of having a perfume or a 
cigar named in one’s honor then is one 
truly great indeed. Hence, there can be 
no doubt even in the most uncompromis- 
ing critic’s mind of the status of Maggie 
Teyte, for the brainy little English so- 
prano has been the inspiration of a new 
aromatic essence that has been placed 
on the market by a firm of French manu- 
facturers. 

List to this inspired “perfume ectasy,” 
faithfully descriptive, we are to believe, 
of the new concoction: “It is the breath 
of a lovely morning in May—the essence 
of the rarest perfumes exuded’ by the 
choicest of flowers. 

“That indefinable fragrance that 
scents the air when the sunbeams 
creep over the garden wall and 
sip the sweetened dew from the flow- 
ers in bloom has been distilled in a 
single crucible.” 

And this has been conjured into con- 
crete being by the magic hand of a de- 
sire expressed by the soprano to have 
the fragrance of all flowers reduced to 
one tangible form, as she is impartial in 
her affections where flowers are con- 
cerned. 


this year not been one of the times des- 
tined to prove so tragically that the 
best-laid plans of mice and men “gang 
aft agley,” it would have been introduced 
in Berlin next Winter. As it is, alert 
cellists in this country may have their 
opportunity to give a first performance 
anywhere of a novelty that may prove 
worth while. 

Not long ago a London writer ob- 
served “how limited comparatively is the 
literature of the violoncello, in respect, at 
any rate, of compositions of genuine 
value and interest. All the more diffi- 
cult, accordingly, the task that confronts 
the ’cellist in framing the program of a 
recital at which he relies, save for the 
accompanist, wholly upon his own 
efforts.” 

That distinguished artist of the ’cello, 
Pablo Casals, participated again this 
Summer in the annual tennis tournament 
for musicians held at Saint Cloud, where 
his skill with the racquet again com- 
manded admiration. The impressionable 
French chronicler of the event reports 
that “his presence and that of Mme. 
Casals (Susan Metcalfe, the American 
soprano) lent to the occasion a peculiarly 
personal element that was most appeal- 
ing.” 

Casals is not an entire stranger to the 
American concert public, but he has 
never been heard here since he attained 
the extraordinary prestige he now en- 
joys in Europe’s music world. There is 
probably no other ’cellist before the pub- 
lic who is so much in demand for recitals, 
appearances with orchestra and chamber 
concerts as this Spaniard. 

“It is probably in his playing of Bach,” 
notes the Musical Standard, “that this 
artist shows his unusual mental equip- 
ment, for to hear him play the works of 
this eminently lovable tone poet is a reve- 
lation not only of the breadth and depth 
of his intellectuality, but also causes us 
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to appreciate the undoubted fact that 
his execution is well-nigh perfection. He 
infuses a poetry into the works of the 
great genius, the revived interest in 
whose compositions is a refreshing sign 
of the times, which no other living ’cell- 
ist appears able to impart. 

“He envies the fortunate ones who can 
achieve success without constant and un- 
remitting effort. ‘I give every moment I 
can to practice,’ he has said—and pos- 
sibly in this lies the secret of the incom- 
parable effect which his playing has upon 
his hearers. 

_“He owes most of his wonderful art to 
his own initiative. He was born in a 
village near Barcelona some thirty-six 
years ago, and although he had all the 
advantages of living in a world of music, 
he had reached the age of twelve before 
he decided to devote his future career to 
the violoncello, and even then his ex- 
perience of actual tuition consisted only 
of a few years under Josef Garcia. This 
does not infer that he had previously 
received no musical training. On the 
contrary, he had already studied the 
flute, violin and piano; and even to-day 
is a fine performer on both the last- 
named instruments. 

“As a boy, he also had the advantage 
of singing in the church choir of his 
native village, where his father was or- 
ganist and choirmaster. All this formed 
the groundwork for developing the ar- 
tistic sense of perfection which is so 
predominant in him. Having adopted 
the ’cello, his natural ability rapidly 
asserted itself, and in less than two years 
he carried off the first prize at the Con- 
servatoire of Barcelona.” 

Casals and his American wife have 
been spending the Summer in his native 
Spain, intending to take up their per- 
manent residence in London in the 
Autumn, but it is probable they will de- 


‘cide now to stay where they are, in one 


of the few European countries not tinged 
with the war spirit. 
* * x 
6 teh yee music season, in respect 
of brilliant soloists the most note- 
worthy conducted at any of the Euro- 
pean Summer resorts, came to an abrupt 
close when Belgium was dragged into the 
general scrimmage, but not before an 
“Italian gala” performance of “Tosca” 
had been given with an American so- 
prano in the name part. 

Carolina White distinguished herself 
in the eyes of the cosmopolitan Ostende 
public, while her husband, Paul Longone, 
proved his capabilities as conductor. 
Mario Cavaradossi was sung by the 
tenor Giorgini, and Henri Albers, the 
French baritone, of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, was the Scarpia of the occasion. 
Thus three nationalities were repre- 
sented in the disposition of the three 
principal roles in this “Italian gala” per- 
formance. 

The singers “featured” at the Kursaal 
concerts during July included Frieda 
Hempel, Pasquale Amato, Martha 
Chenal, May Peterson, the American 
soprano, the tenor Campagnola, a new 
contralto of the Brussels Theatre de la 
Monnaie named Dolorés de Silvera and 
many others of more or less prominence. 

* - * 

NE of last month’s octogenarians was 
Karl Heinrich Doéring, a musical 
pedagogue, whose name has been a 
familiar one to many generations of 
music students. For sixty years Doring 
has been engaged in imparting his 

musical knowledge. 

He is on the faculty of the Royal Con- 
servatory in Dresden, where he teaches 
not only pianoforte playing but choral 
singing, harmony and counterpoint as 
well. It was he who inaugurated the 
seminary for music teachers at the 
Dresden Conservatory. As a composer 
he has written for the male chorus and 
arranged folksongs, and his name is 
known far beyond the borders of his 
home country through the many instruc- 
tion books that bear his name. 

J. L. H. 
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Critics In North of State Con- 
demn Winning Verses in Los 
Angeles Contest 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, August 5, 1914. 


Not long ago enterprising Los Angeles 
set out to extract a good “boost song.” 
Two prizes were offered, $500 for a suit- 
able poem and $2,000 for the music. The 
desire was to obtain a promotion song 
and the project was fathered by the 
Booster Club of Southern California. The 
selected poem, for which the $500 was 
willingly paid, begins: 


“In the fertile, sunny Southland, 
Where the sky is always blue, 
Mountain sides and rolling valleys, 
Blooming meadows fair to view, 
Shelter homes of happy people 
In their lives supremely blest. 
Days of sunshine, nights of coolness, 
Bring activity—then rest.” 


Even in California, or perhaps par- 
ticularly in California, north is north 
and south is south. And it probably did 
not surprise or trouble the Booster Club 
to find that critics in the northern part 
of the State received the prize lines with 
disapproval. Personally, I deplore any- 
thing in the nature of sectional strife; 
and surely such jealousies as exist be- 
tween two California cities, as Los 
Angeles, on the one hand, and, say, Oak- 
land on the other, are to be abhorred. 
Some of the critics have left themselves 
open to the charge of being swayed by 
this jealous sentiment. Yet we must 
give Brother Mason of the Hxaminer 
oredit for being guided purely by the 


dictates of his wsthetic soul when he’ 


writes about this song of the “fertile, 
sunny Southland, where the sky is 
always blue.” 

“To my mind,” says Mr. Mason, “when 
the boosters of Southern California gave 
a $500 prize for a verse like that they 
were wasting their money; for it is not 
merely unpoetical, but even as verse it 
is inferior. The last four lines sound 
like an extract from the circular of some 
dealer in real estate who, like Silas 
Wegg, had ‘dropped into poetry.’ In the 
chorus we are told that 

‘From thy charms, oh California, 
Other climes may not entice.’ , 

“After this outburst, the metrical ad- 

vertisement that 

‘There are acres lying idle, 

Waiting thousands yet unseen,’ 
and the boosters assertion in choral con- 
clusion that 

‘Life is lived in California 

With a joyousness that thrills,’ 
causes no surprise, though one is a little 
surprised not to be referred by an 
asterisk to a list of real estate men, all 
of unimpeachable character.” 

While it may be undesirable that those 
“acres lying idle, waiting thousands yet 
unseen,” is too literal and business like 
for good poetry, a fair inference is that 
the poem was the best submitted to the 
judges. The Los Angeles club is to be 
commended for promptly paying the 
prize, even though the best poem was un- 
satisfactory. Encouragement of original 
work, even in poetry, is a good thing. 
The $2,000 prize for the musical setting 
may bring no worthy result, but the offer 
of the prize is in itself worthy. I think 
the Los Angeles boosters have done a 
much better thing than was done at our 
recent San FEyancisco “prosperity din- 
ner” when a prize of $25 was paid for 
six or eight lines of suitable “boost” 
stuff parodying the chorus of “I’m On 
My Way to Mandalay.” To pay $2,500 
in the encouragement of original effort, 
even though the ring of the dollars fail 
to touch responsive chords in the gentle 
strings of genius, shows high-minded 
public spirit. 


OVER PRIZE SONG 


Mr. Mason in discussing the Southern 
song further, says: 

“It is from lines of this kind that the 
Southern Boosters hope will be born a 
song ‘which shall find response in the 
hearts of all, even as do the beautiful 
words and melody of John Payne’s im- 
mortal, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Do not 
these good people know that the com- 
poser draws his inspiration from the 
poet? And what can he do if the ‘poem’ 
is doggerel? A song which people will 
sing must have passion in it. 

“If California were menaced by Japan 
some man or woman might voice the sen- 
timent of the people in lines which would 
thrill free men all the world over. That 
was how the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ came to 
be written and the deathless songs of 
liberty of a hundred races. ‘Boosting’ 
never inspired a poet since the world be- 
gan and never will. And a fine melody 
is no more to be made to order or in- 
spired by the desire to win a prize or 
notoriety than is a poem. National poems 
worthy of their purpose are the children 
of some great wave of feeling, like the 
‘Marseillaise’ or ‘Glory, Glory, Halle- 
lujah.’ 

“Tf the Los Angelicans want to con- 
vince themselves of the essential com- 
monplaceness of their ‘boost’ song, let 
them sing over: 

“ *Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,’ and they will hesi- 
tate before they waste that $2,000 on 
prizes for a setting of ‘California, Land 
of Plenty,’ ” 

While this may all be true enough in 
a general way, only good can come from 
the offering of prizes which will set the 
poets and song writers at work in the 
effort to do the best they can. A young 
composer who finds himself the winner 
of $2,000, even for commonplace writ- 
ing, is inspired. and assisted to further 
achievement in which his ability will 
follow its own best line. The great prize 
offered by Los Angeles for next year’s 
opera may bring out no genuine master- 
piece this year, but who can say what 
future triumphs may be won eventually 
by those who strive and failn the pres- 
ent contest? THOMAS NUNAN. 
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Royal Dadmunin Summer Recitals 


_ Royal Dadmun, the baritone, is spend- 
ing his Summer’in the Berkshires at 
Williamstown, Mass. Golf and tennis 
are the baritone’s recreations, but the 
Summer months are also being used for 
serious professional work. Mr. Dadmun 
has given song recitals this Summer at 
the home of Dr. Vanderpool Adriance in 
Williamstown and at the home of Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge, the composer of children’s 
songs, at Pittsfield, Mass. On August 5 
he appeared at the new Summer mansion 
of Robert Cluett in Williamstown before 
200 invited guests, members of the repre- 
sentative Williamstown Summer colony. 
The baritone, assisted at the piano by 
Edward Rechlin, scored in a varied list 
of songs in German, French and English 
and was enthusiastically applauded. 





Choral Society’s “Messiah” at Willow 
Grove 


WILLOW GROVE, PA., Aug. 14.—The 
Choral Society’s singing of “The 
Messiah,” on the afternoon and evening 
of August 13, was one of the best pro- 
ductions given here, Henry Gordon 
Thunder, the conductor, displaying fine 
musicianship. The soloists contributed 
materially toward making the perform- 
ance one of unusual excellence. They 
were Mae Ebery Holtz, soprano; Alma 
Gilbert Mauz, contralto; Oswald F. 
Blake, tenor, and Frank N. Canty, bass. 
Victor Herbert’s orchestra collaborated 
capably. 

The 1915 convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California is to 
be held in Oakland during the second 
week of July. 
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MAX LANDOW JOINS 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
OF PEABODY SCHOOL 














Max Landow, Acquisition to Piano 
Faculty of Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore. 


Max Landow, the prominent German 
pianist, has accepted the invitation of 
Director Harold Randolph to become a 
member of the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 

Mr. Landow was formerly instructor 
at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin and 
has won high commendation, both as a 
concert pianist and as a.teacher. 





Massell Pupils Welcomed in Concert at 
Arverne, L. I. 


The professional pupils of Jacob Mas- 
sell gave an interesting concert recently 
in the Hotel Arverne, Arverne, L. I. 
The program, which comprised solo num- 
bers and acts from “Aida” and “Trova- 
tore’ was presented by Leona Sherwin 
soprano; Margaret Horton, contralto; 


Helen Heineman, soprano, and Isai Ber- 
nardi, tenor. The audience listened 
attentively, demanding extra numbers 
of each soloist. Miss Heineman was one 
of the alternating prima donnas of 
“Pinafore” as recently produced at the 
New York Hippodrome. 





CONCERTS ON MOUNTAIN TOP 





Bispham, Fanning, Chorus and Orches- 
tras on Monteagle Programs 


MONTEAGLE, TENN., Aug. 12.—Recent 
musical happenings at the Monteagle 
Chautauqua have included three concerts 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
on July 20 and 21. David Bispham, the 
noted baritone, gave a delightful song 
recital on July 22. 

On the following day the Monteagle 
Chorus, under the direction of Conrad 
Murphree, gave a most successful con- 
cert program. Mr. Murphree was alse 
the soloist, singing Handel’s “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves” and Bruno Huhn’s 
“Invictus,” besides an encore. 

Cecil Fanning, the young baritone, and 
H. B. Turpin, pianist, are delighting the 
visitors on the mountain top in a series 
of four recitals during the week of 
August 10. The chorus gives a concert 
on August 19 and Mr. Murphree presents 
three voice pupils in recital three days 
later. The Monteagle Orchestra, a splen- 
did body of Cincinnati musicians, is 
greeted by large audiences. The con- 
ductor is Louis Wiegend. 





“Movies” Show How Talking Machines 
Are Made 


Thousands of employees of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company recently filled 
a theater in Camden, N. J., and im- 
mensely enjoyed a complete review of the 
process of making Victor talking ma- 
chines and records. The moving pictures 
show every department of the plant in 
action, even to the interesting detail of 
taking impressions of the music and the 
singers’ voices. The making of the rec- 
ords, the cabinets and every detail that 
enters into the completed Victrola are 
interestingly shown in the moving pic- 
tures. 





New officers of the Vacaville Saturday 
Club, which for five years has been de- 
voted to musical uplift in the interior 
California town, are Mrs. G. M. Stroud, 
president; Mrs. S. P. Dobbins, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. H. F. Fowler, secretary. 
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Francis Macmillen, the American Violinist, and his Russian Wolf Hound, Baron 
Rofstoft 


ARON ROFSTOFF lay on the beach 

at Coxyde, Belgium. At intervals 

he raised his head, and listened. What 

were those strange sounds which reached 
him? 

Then the Baron growled—this Baron 
can growl, for he is no ordinary Baron— 
a champion prize winning Russian wolf 
hound of huge proportions. His coat is 
of the purest and softest white and ebony 
black. 

Then he leaped to his feet and walked 
to a cottage 100 yards away. Straight 
up to the open window he trod. From 
within were coming tones of a sweet- 
ness such as the Baron never before had 
heard, the wail of a violin—a Stradi- 
varius imbued with life was pouring 
out its soul. Then the Baron pushed his 


long muzzle over the sillt 

“Woof! Woof!” he said by way of 
introduction. 

It was then that the Baron and Fran- 
cis Macmillen, the American violinist, 
faced each other for the first time. 

“Well, sir,” said the surprised player, 
“what can I do for you?” 

“Woof! Woof!” repeated the Baron, 
shaking his head. 

“Oh, Oh,” said Macmillen, “I under- 
stand; you want more.” 

Then the virtuoso played a melody. 
The Baron remained motionless on the 
sill. With each succeeding note Mac- 
millen’s admiration of him grew. 

“Now,” Mr. Macmillen said, finally, 
“lead me to your owner, for, if it is pos- 
sible, I am going to buy you.” And Mac- 
millen made good his threat, for the 
Baron is now his property at a purchase 
price of $2,000. 

The Baron took to Macmillen like a 
duck to water from the very moment 
when the virtuoso stroked his head and 
looked into his eyes. As a result they 
are inseparable—no, not quite that, for 
the Baron must remain at home when 
Macmillen goes on one of his long con- 
cert tours such as he is making this sea- 
son, and, what is more painful to the 
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Baron, he knows long in advance when 
Macmillen is going to leave him. He 
is able to diagnose the symptoms. 

Whenever Mr. Macmillen settles down 
to a siege of long and uninterrupted 
practice, during which time he leaves his 
room only for his meals and an occasional 
short walk, the Baron knows that one of 
those hated periods of exile for him 
from his master is about to begin. He 
mopes and grows thin under the strain 
of the approaching parting. Macmillen 
says he weeps when the final pat on the 
head indicates that the parting of the 
ways, at least for the time being, has 
arrived. 
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DEATH OF PLANCON 
IN SIXTIETH YEAR 


Eminent Basso Passes Away in 
Paris—His Notable Career 
in Opera 
PaRiIs, August 12.—After an illness 
of three months’ duration, Pol Henri 
Plancon, the noted basso, died here to- 
day in his sixtieth year. 
The singer, who enjoyed enviable 


popularity in the operatic and concert 
world, was born on June 12, 1854, at 




















Pol Plancon, Noted French Basso, Who 
Recently Died in Paris 


Fumay, in the French Department of 
Ardennes. He received his general edu- 
cation at the College of Charlevoix, 
studying theory and singing in Paris, 
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under the 
Sbriglia. 

Plancon’s début on the operatic stage 
was at Lyons, in 1877, as Saint Bris in 
“The Huguenots,” a part in which he was 
splendidly effective, it remaining one of 
his favorites thereafter. Her interpre- 
tation of it is recalled. with delight by 
thousands who saw and heard it in the 
famous “all star” productions of Meyer- 
beer’s sonorous and spectacular work at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York with Nordica, Melba, Scalchi, the 
De Reszkes and other great artists as 
his associates. For two years he re- 
mained in Lyons, adding to his réper- 
toire Joseph in Gounod’s “Cinq Mars,” 
Eustache in Saint-Saéns’s “Etienne Mar- 
cel,” and other parts. 

The basso’s Paris début was made on 
February 11, 1880, at the Théatre de la 
Gaité, as Colonna in Duprat’s “Pe- 
trarch.” Thereafter he sang with much 
success in the Lamoureux concerts, and 
then, on June 25, 1883, made his first 
appearance at the Paris Opera House. 
The part chosen for this occasion was 
Mephistopheles in Gounod’s “Faust,” and 
it was instantly acclaimed as one of his 
best. So popular was it with the 
Parisian public that he was called upon 
to sing it more than ten times a year 
for the ten years of his engagement 
there. 

Plancon’s American début was effect- 
ed under the management of Abbey & 
Grau at the old Metropolitan Opera 
House on November 29, 1893. The opera 
was Gounod’s idyllic “Philemon and 
Baucis,” and the title parts were enact- 
ed by Plancgon and Sigrid Arnoldson 
with great success, the French basso 
winning the hearts of the audience with 
his sonorous voice and suave and finished 
style. A few nights later he was the 
King in Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet,” 
and he continued through that season 
in a company comprising Eames, Nor- 
dica, Melba, Calvé, Scalchi, Bauer- 
meister, Lasalle and Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke. 

Plancon also appeared frequently in 
the Sunday evening concerts at the Met- 
ropolitan, where his singing of “The 
Two Grenadiers” became a fixed feature, 
always welcomed on the program, or de- 
manded as an extra number if it were 
not there. 

For thirteen consecutive seasons he 
was engaged in New York with no dimi- 
nution of popularity. He had the fac- 
ulty of displaying fine lyric gifts on the 
opera stage, and conversely of giving 
a certain dramatic flavor to his perform- 
ances on the concert stage. He was a 
man of handsome face and superb bear- 
ing. 
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W. A. Chalfant Establishes Music School 
in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Aug. 11.—W. A. 
Chalfant, who for the last thirty years 
has been director of the Drury Conser- 
vatory of Music, has resigned from the 
local college and will open this Fall the 
Chalfant Conservatory of Music in this 
city. He will be assisted by teachers 
with whom he was associated in Drury, 
who also resigned, and has also added 
to the teaching staff of the conservatory, 
making a faculty of ten. 

Branch schools of the conservatory will 
be established in six different cities in 
this State under the immediate direction 
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MR. AND MRS. WHEELER AS 
SUMMER JOINT RECITALISTS 














The Wheeler Family Listening to a Talking-Machine Record, Frém Left to Right: 
Elizabeth Wheeler, Soprano (Mrs. William Wheeler); John Wheeler, and Wil- 


liam Wheeler, Tenor. 


egy ebm telg 5 L. I, Aug. 12.— 
Among the Summer residents Mr. 
and Mrs. William Wheeler, of New York, 
are ‘still being universally commended 
for the enjoyable joint-recital which they 
gave at the home of Howard Fry, the 
New York artist, late in July. 

On that occasion the singers were 
heard together in Lucantoni’s “A Night 
in Venice,” Charles Kaiser’s setting of 
“Say Over Again,” from Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 


written especially for them by the com- 
poser, Tosti’s “La Serenata” and the old 
Scotch “Come Under My Plaidie.” Mrs. 
Wheeler sang with much charm songs 
by Pierné, Carpenter, Ravel, Downing, 
Molloy and Wade and was insistently 
applauded, while Mr. Wheeler made a 
splendid impression in songs by Grieg, 
Rubinstein, Bohm, Lehmann and Rogers. 
Winifred McCall was the efficient accom- 
panist. 

In the above picture Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler are seen with their son, John, 
listening to their talking-machine record 
of Lucantoni’s duet, “A Night in Venice.” 





of the director. The faculty is composed 
of William A. Chalfant, director, and 
teacher of piano, organ, harmony and 
theory; Susie M. Dillard, piano and har- 
mony; Emma Lisenby, piano and organ; 
Edwin H. Kelley, violin and ensemble 
playing; Herbert L. Hoover, band and 
wind instruments. 

Instructors in piano and first year har- 
mony in the branch schools will be 
Cecile Carlyle, Conway; Emma Lisenby, 
West Plains; Mattie Osborn, Seymour; 
Mayme Robertson, Mountain Grove; 
Emma Stair, Aurora, and Content Wise, 
Marshfield. 

Mr. Chalfant is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music and has 
also done special work with Clarence 
Eddy and Stephen A. Emery. All the 
piano instructors have taken the eight- 
year musical course under his direction. 


Scharwenka Praises Pianist’s American 
Training 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8.—Walter N. 
Dietrich, head of the Dietrich School and 
widely known in musical circles here, has 
heard of the success of his pupil, Charles 
Espenshade, of Coatesville, who recently 
returned from Berlin. In the German 
center Mr. Espenshade studied under 


Xaver Scharwenka, who found the young 
pianist’s technical equipment admirable. 
On his return to this country Mr. Espen- 
shade has testified his appreciation of the 
value of Mr. Dietrich’s instruction. 


Interesting Season in Store for Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Aug. 12.—The Syra- 
cuse Arts Club, Harold L. Butler, presi- 
dent, makes the following announcement 
of its concerts for next season: The 
opening recital will be given on Novem- 
ber 30 by Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto. On February 
1 the Maquarre Sextet will be heard and 
on March 1, Maude Klotz, soprano, in 
recital with Horatio Connell, bass-bari- 
tone. On March 25 the Oberlin Glee 
Club will give a concert. The Morning 
Musicales will begin their season of re- 
citals on October 7 and the Salon Musical 
Club, the membership of which has been 
augmented this year, will give its first 
musicale on October 9. a: 


Jean Johnson, contralto, will leave 
Memphis the latter part of this month 
for eight weeks’ coaching and study in 
New York City. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PUBLICITY 


If to business men of experience, enterprise and am- 
ple means how best to secure publicity for what they 
have to offer presents a serious problem, how much 
more must it be a problem to the musician and music 
teacher, especially to those who from a mistaken view 
consider “advertising” either as something unneces- 
sary or as being beneath their dignity or as being just 
so much money thrown away. 

That “it pays to advertise”—and this does not mean 
just putting a card in a paper and letting it go at that 
—is proven by the indisputable fact that the most suc- 
cessful politicians, musicians, artists, as well as busi- 
ness men, are the largest and most persistent adver- 
tisers. 

Some secure “publicity” by forcing attention by pub- 
lic work or by appealing to the craze for sensation. 
Others secure it by lavish expenditure in papers and 
magazines. Few treat publicity as a serious problem 
deserving of careful attention and requiring adequate 
expenditure of time, thought and money. Yet it should 
appeal to one’s common sense that in these days of ex- 
traordinary activity in every sphere of human endeavor 
it is an important and indeed a necessary requirement 
not only to invite but to arrest attention to one’s work 
in order to win success. 

If telegraph, telephone, 


electrical, transportation 


companies, supplying absolute necessities—not to speak 
of dry goods, clothing, jewelry, furniture dealers—find 
their business can be enormously expanded by adver- 
tising, how much greater need of publicity has the mu- 
sician and music teacher ? 

That vast sums are thrown away in advertising is 
well known, but that is simply because the advertising 





is injudiciously done. Sometimes the wrong mediums 
are selected, sometimes the appropriation is too mea- 
ger, sometimes the “copy” is prepared in a slipshod 
manner, sometimes the advertiser is more interested in 
exploiting his vanity than in presenting his appeal for 
patronage. Such waste is very common in the musical 
world. Where, however, care, discrimination intelli- 
gence have been used, together with liberality, and the 
advertiser has really something to offer which the pub- 
lic wants, the result has been not only adequate but sur- 
prising. 

Some years ago a talented young musician came to 
New York. He commenced by giving lessons—saved his 
money—then he started a music school which has been 
one of the most prominent and successful in the coun- 


try. 


For a time his enterprise languished, even though, as 
always, he employed the most competent teachers. 
Then he began to advertise. The result was disap- 
pointing. Having brains as well as enterprise he did 
not reject advertising as valueless, but concluded that 
his method was at fault. He made a thorough investi- 
gation of the problem, and after many trials formulated 
a policy which has gone far to win for him the reward 
which he admits he could not have secured by his abili- 
ty as a musician, teacher, manager, even assisted as he 
was by many competent and conscientious collaborators, 
among whom were his wife and his mother, both musi- 
cians and teachers of the first rank. 

He soon found that he must supplement his advertis- 
ing by the compilation of a terse, well thought out and 
well printed prospectus of his school, which could be 
mailed to people, especially to those who lived away 
from the city and who answered his advertisements. 

His next discovery was the necessity of tabulating 


‘the results of his advertising so as to have some idea 


as to which mediums yielded the best returns. He no 
longer permitted himself to be blindly led by the appeals 
of clever advertising canvassers. He determined to get 
at facts. 

Here, in brief, are some of the conclusions he arrived 
at: 

He found that, considering the heavy cost, general 
magazine and daily paper advertising did not pay. 

From his daily paper advertising he got few replies, 
though these often resulted in his securing pupils. 

From the magazine advertising he got a large num- 
ber of replies, but so little actual business that he final- 
ly abandoned it. 

His best results were secured from the musical peri- 
odicals, weeklies and monthlies. 

To quote his own words: 

“Among the musical weeklies MUSICAL AMERICA, I 
found, led all its contemporaries. Among the month- 
lies the Etude and then the Musician led. As a result 
I have concentrated my main advertising in these three, 
though I still do some advertising in other musical peri- 
odicals and in a few of the leading New York dailies.” 

Now here is the experience of a successful teacher, 
who went into the question in a practical business way. 

For this reason it is valuable and should commend it- 
self to others who have the same problem before them. 

After all, the conclusions this teacher arrived at are 
but natural. 

When we consider that each copy of a musical paper 
or magazine is read by a number of persons we realize 
that their circulation is positively greater than that of 
many a leading daily paper. 

When, however, we add to this that all the circulation 
of a musical paper or magazine is among people inter- 
ested in music, while not more than two to three per 
cent. of the readers of a daily paper are interested in 
music or in giving their children a musical education, we 
see at once the supreme value to the musician and teach- 
er of the musical paper as an advertising medium. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

If the members of the musical profession would only 
take the pains to take up the question of advertising in 
a businesslike way, find out for themselves whence they 
derive the best results from their advertising they will 
increase their prosperity, save much wasted effort and 
money and free themselves from the army of advertis- 
ing agents whose sole aim is to place business where 
they can secure the largest commissions without the 
slightest regard for the best interest of their customers. 


Bama 


POL PLANCON 

With the passing from light to darkness last week 
of Pol Plancon the musical world again lost a truly 
distinguished figure. The present generation of music- 
lovers still recalls the great French singer when at the 


Metropolitan he carried things before him in those 
great star casts, the equals of which have never been 


assembled. Plancon was a basso of the first rank. 
Not since his return to his native land in 1906 has the 
Metropolitan Opera House numbered in its roster of 
artists a bass voice like his. His Mephisto in Gounod’s 
“Faust” has never been duplicated; his singing, at the 
Sunday night concerts, of Schumann’s “Les deux Grena- 
diers,” with his impassioned utterance, “Mon Emper- 
eur!” at the climax that thrilled every listener in the 
vast auditorium, is unforgettable. 

And to his superb singing, bass singing of the highest 
type conceivable, Plancon added the finished art of the 
French actor. Far under the surface did he go in 
working out nuances, in all matters of detail. Yet it 
must not be supposed that, though of the same school 
as, for example, Renaud, he devoted himself only to 
the réles of the French répertoire. He sang German 
and Italian parts as well and sang them with like dis- 
tinction. Master of the art, vocal and histrionic, he 
left an indelible impression on all who heard him, on 
all who had an opportunity to witness his performances, 
which were ideal in the truest artistic sense. 
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Mme. Alda in Her New Paris Home 


Just before leaving Paris to join her husband, Signor 
Gatti-Casazza, in Italy, Mme. Frances Alda, the 
soprano, devoted herself to furnishing her new home in 
Paris. Manager R. E. Johnston has received reassuring 
messages from Mme. Alda and expects her arrival in 
New York earlier than had been originally planned 
because of the military strife abroad. 


De Moss—Mary Hissem de Moss, the New York 
soprano, spent July in Kentucky, her native State, and 
during August she will be in Allenhurst, N. J. Later 
Mme. de Moss spends two weeks in the mountains of 
South Carolina. 


Roeder—Carl M. Roeder, the New York piano teacher, 
is “saturating his soul with ease,” as he expresses it, 
in his favorite retreat in the White Mountains at North 
Conway, N. H. He expects to return to his large class 
in New York about the middle of September. 


Scott—Henri Scott, basso of the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera Company, has been engaged for his fourth 
consecutive season with that organization. Since the 
opera company will have a much shorter season this 
year and will not undertake a tour, Mr. Scott will make 
a tour which will be devoted to appearances in concert, 
recital and oratorio. 


Duncan—Isidora Duncan, the classic dancer, who has 
been residing in Paris, has gone, together with Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay and several other American women 
of prominence, to the front in the present European 
war to act as trained nurse on the battlefield. Since 
the death of her two children in an automobile accident 
over a year ago Miss Duncan has harbored the ambition 
to undertake work of this kind. 


Zoellner—It is owing to a merely fortuitous circum- 
stance that the Zoellner String Quartet does not find 
itself marooned in Europe. The plans were for the 
quartet to-visit Europe during the present Summer and 
give concerts in the various large cities of Belgium, 
Austria, Germany, France and England, where the 
organization had had great successes in previous 
tournees. At the last moment the manager of the 
quartet, Harry Culbertson, of Chicago, insisted that 
certain important engagements in the Middle West be 
filled, and this the quartet was compelled to do. As a 
result the European tour was given up and the Zoellner 
Quartet is now in America preparing for its forth- 
coming tour, which is already more fully booked than 
that of last season. 
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HOULD the present war become all- 


enveloping in Europe, our Ameri- 
can opera houses may have difficulty in 
presenting their usual schedule of 
Italian, German and French works. 

Wherefore Gallicus suggests—sar- 
donically, we suspect—that our impre- 
sarios may fill the void by putting on 
entire weekly bills of American opera. 

Furthermore, Gallicus submits this for 
the opening week: 

Monday—‘Mona.” 

Wednesday—“‘The Scarlet Letter.” 

Thursday—“Poia.” 

Friday—“‘Cyrano.” 

Saturday Matinee—‘Madeleine” and ‘The 
Pipe of Desire.” 

_ Saturday Night—‘‘Natoma’’—Popular per- 
formance. 

For our friend’s benefit it may be well 
to hazard a prophecy: 

If such judgment of our own com- 
posers were put up squarely to Ameri- 
can operagoers at this time they would 
find much to admire in these operas that 
had heretofore been obscured by the fact 
that they were not “made in Germany” 
or some other foreign stronghold of 
music. 

However, Gallicus has made one good 
selection—that of “Natoma” for the 
“popular” night. With her some forty 
performances in this country, the Victor 
Herbert heroine can march right along 
with her foreign sisters in the line of 
popular favor—even though she is an 
American. 

* * * 

“What will the Berlin musical union 
do,” queries an Ohioan, “if in the midst 
of a battle the German bandsmen demand 
extra pay for playing overtime?” 

* * * 
_If the “war extra” headline spirit con- 
tinues in journalism until it pervades 
even the musical papers, our concert 
events may be chronicled somewhat in 
this manner: 


CARNECIE HALL STORMED 
BY FORCES OF STRANSKY 





Battlefield Littered with Flowers as 
Philharmonic Army Vanquistes 
“Till Eulenspiegel "’ 

Or this, for an opera notice: 
3,000 VIEW TRIUMPHAL 
RETURN OF ECYPTS HOST 





Cheers from Heights as General Caruso 
Leads Ethiopia's Conquerors in 
**Aida*’ Opening 


* * * 

Speaking of war, think what will hap- 
pen in our cosmopolitan orchestras if 
the players start discussing the conflict 
between rehearsals. 

The possibilities at the Metropolitan 
are lyricized by Critic Brenon of the 
New York Telegraph, who has a Messen- 
ger reporting to Signor Gatti: 

“Oh! sir, there’s trouble in the orchestra, it’s 
very, very bad. 

The Belgian first bassoon has smote the Ger- 
man fiute ; 
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The horns are getting sharper, the oboes get- 
ting mad, 

The pretty lady harpist says the ’cellist is a 
brute. 

An English violinist has hit the contra-bass— 

™ piccolo is banging all the Germans in the 
ace, 

I never saw such awful snares laid by the 
kettledrums 

And the cymbals keep on crashing as the bat- 
tle round them hums. 

It sounds like a directors’ meeting on the 

‘Rosenkavalier’— 

Oh, mercy on the Celeste there and save the 
old clavier !” 
* * * 

Morris and Arturo ask us to adjudicate 
a war discussion in which they’ve been 
unable to reach an agreement. 

“T maintain,” states Morris, “that 
musical artists ought to be exempt from 
military service because they wouldn’t 
be any good as fighters.” 

“IT don’t agree with that,” counters 
Arturo. “Take the opera singers— 
they’ve fought so many fights on the 
battlefield of the Metropolitan or other 
houses that they would not only be useful 
as soldiers but could even lead an army.” 

Let’s call in the President as mediator. 
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—From London Sketch. 


Proprietor of a concert-party (engag- 
ing a soprano): “Now, I want you to 
understand, Miss Deerly, that I like my 
boys and girls to be like one big family 
—no quarreling, no jealousy.” 

Miss Deerly: “Oh, that’s quite all 
right. I’ve never heard anything in the 
work of any other singer to give me the 
slightest cause for jealousy.” 

* * x 


I am acquainted with a well known 
man who plays the piano for a living, 
relates a writer in Puck. The other day 
I asked him what he liked best in music. 

“The silences,” he answered. 

* * * 

Evan Williams, the tenor, relates that 
not long ago, while traveling from Bir- 
mingham to Atlanta, he became engaged 
in conversation with a typical South- 
erner. 

The progress of the train was ex- 
tremely andante. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Williams. “I know 
those Southern railroads very well. I’ve 
been riding on this line all my life.” 
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MISS KERNS is already engaged for many important 
concert, recital and oratorio dates, as well as an orchestral 


For the remaining available dates address her managers, 


HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall 
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“That so?” queried his fellow passen- 
ger. “You must have got on a little 
sooner than I did.” 

* * x 

When Manager Aborn. gets his 
“weight for voice” plans in operation 
we may expect to have heavyweight 
basses, welterweight tenors and so on 
down to featherweight sopranos, observes 
the Rochester Post Express. 

i. ae 

Scene: The Mall, Central Park, New 
York. 

Occasion: Orchestral Concert, Arthur 
Bergh and his orchestra. 

One of the Great Unwashed (to his 
neighbor, as he looks over the orches- 
tra): “Say, that fellow’s got more vio- 
lins in his orchestra than anything else 
—ain’t he?” 

* * &* 

Daily newspaper tells of an American 
composer who is so zealous for opera in 
the vernacular that when he writes a 
new composition he marks a passage 
“Slowly” instead of “Andante,” and so 
on. 


On the heels of that comes an Amer- 
ican music publishing firm which, when 
it sends out copies of new music for 
critical review, has them rubber-stamped 
“Hommage des Editeurs.” 

That makes the score even 
“opera in English” war. 

* * x 


“This pianist has wonderful power,” 
comments a current exchange. “He can 
make you feel hot or cold, happy or 
morose, at will.” 

So can a janitor, adds the Canadian 
Journal of Music. 

* * * 


Bruno Huhn testifies that in the early 
days, when he had begun to realize how 
difficult it was to make a living at music, 
he appeared at a drawing-room musicale 
where he played his very best. 

One of the feminine guests approached 
the pianist-composer and asked him: 
“Mr. Huhn, do you follow music as a 
profession?” 

“No, Madame, I pursue it,” was the 
rejoinder. 
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GUNN NO LONGER CHICAGO CRITIC 





Prominent Educator Devoting His 
Energies to Pedagogic Work 
for the Present 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 10.—This city’s 
staff of music critics suffers a loss in the 
decision of Glenn Dillard Gunn to devote 
himself more exclusively to the peda- 
gogical branches of the musical art and 

* for the present to abandon his musico- 
literary work. .As a music critic Mr. 
Gunn has played an important part as 
commentator and essayist in all 
branches of music, as'music editor, suc- 
cessively, of the Chicago Journal, Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

He has been active in advancing and 
encouraging American musical art, he 
was for two years the president of the 
Illinois Music Teachers’ Association and 
in 1913 founded an annual series of con- 
certs devoted to American compositions 
in conjunction with Frederick Stock and 
Charles G. Dawes, utilizing for these 
concerts the entire Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, which he has conducted him- 
self. He is the author of a course of les- 
sons on history and esthetics of music 
published in 1912. 

Mr. Gunn in his fourteen years of resi- 
dence in Chicago has exerted a powerful 
influence on the music of the Middle 
West in the various lines which he has 
followed. Perhaps his most lasting im- 
pressions on the advancement of music, 
however, has been his success as piano 
teacher. The list of his pupils who have 
rapidly risen to distinguished positions 
in this line are many. 

The most prominent among them are 
Sarah Suttle, who has twice assisted 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, as soloist on 
tour. Miss Suttle has also twice ap- 
peared as soloist in the Campanini Sun- 
day concerts at the Auditorium with the 
forces of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany and has been heard with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Gunn, Arthur Dunham and Chevalier 
Emanuel. Moses’ Boguslawsky,_ di- 
rector of the piano department of the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music, was 
prepared by Mr. Gunn for thai position, 
having previously studied with Rudolph 
Ganz. 

Prudence Neff, whose entire training 
was acquired in Mr. Gunn’s studios, is 
well known among pianists in Chicago. 
She has served as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Gunn, with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. She is also 
known as a fine ensemble player, having 
co-operated with such noted artists as 
Emile Sauret, Hugo Heermann, Ludwig 
Becker and Robert Ambrosius. 

Others who may be mentioned as hav- 
ing achieved noteworthy successes are 
Edwin Schneider, accompanist for Mme. 
Gadski and John McCorma¢ék; Charles 
Lurvey, accompanist for George Ham- 
lin, and assistant conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company; Susie Ford, Mae 
Doelling, who was chosen to represent 
the Chicago pianists at the biennial con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
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Leading Piano 
Pedagogue and Writer on Musical 
Subjects 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, 


Musical Clubs held in Chicago, May, 
1913; Martin Bruhl, Helen Desmond, 
Belle Tannenbaum and Mary Anderson. 
Mr. Gunn was born in Topeka, Kan., 
October 2, 1874, and was educated in the 
public schools of Evansville, Ind. After 
preliminary music study in America he 
entered the Royal Conservatory of Music 
in Leipsic, Germany, in 1894, where he 
remained until 1899. During this time, 
after having graduated in 1896, he be- 
came assistant to Robert Teichmuller. 
Returning to America in 1900 direct 
from Leipsic, he first became a member 
of the faculty of the American Conser- 
vatory of Music in Chicago, and there- 
after in the Fall of 1901 joined the Chi- 
cago Musical College, where for five 
years he served as teacher and lecturer. 
In 1906 he established the Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn Piano Studios, which he still 
maintains. Mr. Gunn has appeared be- 
fore the Chicago musical public in yearly 
recitals both as conductor and _ soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and has also appeared with the New 
York, Minneapolis and Boston Opera 
orchestras, with distinguished success. 








The Songs and Choral Works of 
MARSHALL 


KERNGCHAN 


are being widely performed by noted 
artists and choral societies 





JUST PUBLISHED 
“LILACS” 
*“A CHILD’S SONG” 


Two short songs—for high voice 





A list of these works may be 
obtained from his publishers 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) 
3 E. 43d Street, New York 
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Musical Art Now Selling Itself 
Here without “Circus” Publicity 


By OSCAR SEAGLE 








bhp most hopeful sign of solid prog- 

ress in American musical matters 
is the increasing tendency of art to sell 
itself. Not that artists do not need 
managers—that time will never come, 
but managers are not forced to “circus” 
their artists as they have in the past. 
The public has acquired sufficient know- 
ledge and taste to enable it to discrim- 
inate, and when that happens art be- 
gins to sell itself. 

It is folly to measure the musical 
progress of the public by means of 
aesthetic standards. Sooner or later the 
real test is in buying and selling. The 
time was, and to a lesser extent, now 
is, when the publicity gained from 


artistic achievement alone would not 
“sell” an artist, but in these days it is 


no longer necessary for an artist to fly - 
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For eight years leading Vocal Teacher 
at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
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Instructor at Institute of Musical Art, 
New York 
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EVA WILCKE 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Marcella Craft, of the 
Royal Opera, Munich; Estelle Wentworth, Stadt- 
theater, Freiburg; Jennie Osborne Hannah, Chicago 
Grand Opera Co.; Lucy Gates, Royal Opera, Cassel; 
George Hamlin; George Meader, Royal Opera, Stutt- 
gart; Emma Vilmar, Royal Opera, Berlin, and many 
other prominent articte 

Address: Bamberger Str. 27, Berlin, W., Germany. 





R. BERGER 


Vocal Instruction and Complete Training for 
Professional Artists. 

For many years Ist baritone at the 
Municipal Opera Houses of Hamburg and 
Breslau. Exercises with the Autovox. Spe- 
cial Summer Courses. 

Studio: Pragerstr. 9, Berlin. Tel. Uhland 4903 
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for actors, and singers of musical maturity. Ad- 
vantages of my method: Plastic tone of uniform 
beauty in all registers of the voice. Cantilene, 
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lamest Martin Luther Str. 42 





= July and August: 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


+ HUTCHESON 


BERLIN, W. 





Landauerstrasse 6. 





in an airship, or to commit some ex- 
travagant act to gain publicity. Through 
experience, the public has learned that 
plenty- of publicity does not necessarily 
mean artistic excellence, and as a re- 
sult will continue to be more cautious 
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Oscar Seagle, the American Baritone and 
Teacher ° 


in supporting artists’ until certain of 
their ability. 

It always has been and always will be 
difficult for the young aspirant to gain 
a foothold. He must be content to build 
up his business slowly and keep in mind 
that all he has to sell is artistic excel- 
lence, and that the public cannot be 
fooled. The day for cyclonic advertis- 
ing and long tours for new artists is 
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are being performed this 
summer by the 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
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BAR HARBOR ORCHESTRA 


For score and parts of these 
works and for catalog of other 
compositions address her pub- 
lishers— 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 
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Representing: Bachaus, Battistini, Harold Bauer, Burmester, Bellincioni, 
Busoni, Casals, van Eweyk, Foerstel, Gittelson, Heinemann, Koenen, 
Messchaert, Rosenthal, Slezak, Spiering, Steinbach, L. Weidt, Weingart- 


ner, Weinmann and 200 other prominent artists and societies. 


Management of FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, TOURS, in all Countries 


Cable: Konzertgutmann 


over; not because they are impossible, 
but because they do not pay. 

An excellent pianist who has toured 
America for several seasons has slowly 
built up a following that is reliable, and 
very remunerative. He did not appear 
with fireworks, but wherever he has 
played audiences have been charmed by 
his art. Quite a different case is pre- 
sented by a violinist who captured 
America on his first tour which was 
“circused” at. great expense; his busi- 
ness is now worth next to nothing as 
compared with his earlier income. The 
fact that the first artist has built up 
such a following through his art only 
is a hopeful sign of progress. 

Studying in America only, or engaging 
only American artists is not necessarily 
a sign of progress or prosperity, though 
it may indicate patriotism. Not that 
musicians should not be patriotic, but in 
music there are no countries or races, 
there is only excellence, and where this 
excellence exists America should support 
Americans. 

The present campaign of the Music 
League of America is praiseworthy, for 
there are many young artists who find 
it next to impossible to gain a footing 
in the concert field through lack of funds 
or business guidance. This project for 
the advancement of American artists is 
patriotic, but excellence of the quality 
that will compete with that of any coun- 
try is demanded. The intelligence of the 
American public is of the highest order, 
and the growing interest in music can 
only bring the best results. At present 
the most significant indication of real 
advancement is that art is selling itself. 





Blind Girl Teaches Piano in Denver 


DENVER, COoL., Aug. 8.—In the opinion 
of Dr. John H. Gower, a leading piano 
teacher of Denver, Charles Harris, twen- 
ty-one years of age, is worthy of a 
unique niche in the world of music. 
This young woman has been totally 
blind since her babyhood yet she has 
mastered the piano and has a class of 
pupils. Dr. Gower is finishing her work. 
The story of this blind girl is the story 
of a fight against big odds, against 


nature itself. A clever device which 
Miss Harris uses for copying music is 
called a “midget writer.” It has four 
keys which are worked by the left hand 
and in this way she can run her right 
hand over a sheet with the raised notes 
and copy them with the left hand. The 
writer also can be used for copying 
sentences or paragraphs from books and 
magazines. H. L. W. 





An organ recital was given recently by 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne, of Chicago, at the 
First Presbyterian Church, at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Dr. Browne was assisted by 
Neida Humphrey, the young soprano, 
and Louis Sheasby, violinist. Miss 
Humphrey sang several songs by Dr. 
Browne. 
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CARUSO 


Copy’t Mishkin Caruso, Alda, 


exclusively for the Victor. 


world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


the combination. 





Actual Voice Demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


‘‘Caruso’s tM of famous airs, like Una furtiva la- 
grima, Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, 
is always a model of elegance and genuine musical expres- 
sion—a delight and an inspiration even as echoed by the 
ti ulking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended 
to teachers and students, giving to the latter just what 
most teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’ ’’— 


Henry T. Finck, in his book, Success In Music and How it 


Victor Red Seal Records] 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of 
Amato, 
Clement, De Gogorza, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, 
Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack. 
Melba, Ober, Patti, Plancon, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these \ Bou i 
famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. | 4a 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the : , 


Camden,'N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors — 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
There is no other way to get the unequalled Victor tone. 
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EMMA NAGEL SOPRANO 


DIRECTION WALTER ANDERSON, 


171 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK. 








VIRGIL 


FANNIE 


~ Berlin Virgil Clavier Schule re-opens Sept. 

Ist. Before August 15th apply for ali 
particulars to:— Secretary, 1205 Cameron 
Bldg., 34th St. & Madison Ave., New York 
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BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


IN AMERICA, 
For Available 


ALINE B. STORY - - - 


SEASON 1914-15 
Dates, Address— 


5749 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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PAOLO GUETT 


Verdi. Author of: 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 


the Examining Board at ‘the Conservatorium G. 
Hy ; Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Oo. 


Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. 


ot wich ALESSANDRO BONCI cz: 


Dearest Master: 


Parma, 2ist Sept., 1913. 
*‘Dalle antiche norme e daile nuove’ corresponds 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your 
". tn it 7 ; that as well as congratulating you most heartily. 


so exactly to those of the true School, and to mine, 
wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


Alessandro Bonet. 
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Why Do Singers Go Abroad to Study? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


For several years I have been saying 
that the art of singing—voice placing 
and developing—can only be properly 
taught by singers who can and do sing, 
not by orchestra conductors, so-called 
coaches, choir directors, organists and 
good business men who do not and cannot 
sing. 

It pleases me to see my worthy con- 
temporary and fellow artist, David Bis- 
pham, express himself in your issue of 
August 8 in accordance with these views. 
These opinions have grown within me 
after many struggles and attempts to 
learn from these so-called teachers who 
could not sing, and for that reason did 
not understand the requirements neces- 
sary to make a successful singer. 

Of course, the prestige of having been 
abroad has always meant a great deal in 
this country, but good voice placement 
must mean more and the sensible student 
will be sure to have his voice well placed, 
his languages well studied and music 
thoroughly memorized before he spends 
his money to go abroad to obtain pres- 
tige. 

So much has been said against pupils 
going to Europe to study, but the real 
reason why they do this has never been 
brought to public notice. I have person- 
ally (in order to fit myself for my 
career) been compelled to go abroad. 
Why? To secure the right teaching. 
And pupils will continue to patronize the 
foreign markets of voice culture and the 
opera managers will continue to go 
abroad for their artists until the Amer- 
ican teachers are willing to develop 
themselves so as to be able to give our 
students the preparation and schooling 
which they require to make them suffi- 
ciently equipped singers and artists. 

We have thousands of beautiful Amer- 
ican voices in this country. Why cannot 
they be properly taught and an opera 
company—properly supported by the 
Government—maintained in every city in 
this country, as is done in Europe, where 
our singers can get the routine so neces- 
sary to fit them for the arduous demands 
made by the big opera companies? These 
routine opera companies are as neces- 
sary for the growth and development of 
our musical life as our public schools 
are for our children. Only those who 
have sung on the operatic stage know 
of the development which comes from the 
experience of having portrayed the rdéles, 
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and having gone through the study neces- 
sary to make a successful opera singer. 

The art of singing and of preparing 
singers for public careers is one which 
can only be taught by those who have 
gone through the actual experience of 
that which they undertake to teach. I 
mean by that, that no person is com- 
petent to teach, unless he has studied to 
develop his own voice from the very be- 
ginning of voice placing, through the 
stages of voice equalization and voice 
development, to the stage of the finished 
artist. Only such a thorough training 
makes him competent to téach. 

Why are so many singers so unhappy, 
constantly seeking that which they never 
seem to find, always hope to, but never 
do seem to find? Why do pupils go from 
one teacher to another, never satisfied? 
Whose fault is this, the pupil’s or the 
teacher’s? In most cases the teacher’s 
because the properly equipped teacher 
can make any pupil sing who is not an 
idiot. I wish to say right here that there 
will be less idiots, insane and nervous 
people in the world when more correct 
singing and the art of healthy breathing 
is taught and used throughout the world. 
Then people will be taught and will real- 
ize that self-expression is necessary to 
every human being, and self-repression 
produces disease, both mental and phys- 
ical. The right kind of teacher must 
have forcefulness, knowledge and pa- 
tience. He must be willing to forget that 
he is a “Great I Am” and strive to de- 
velop an “I Am” in his pupil. He must 
personally have gone through all these 
periods of which he teaches. 

The average person who sets himself 
up as a teacher does not take into con- 
sideration the disposition of the pupil, he 
uses his scientific, not practical knowl- 
edge on all just alike, with the result 
that a very few learn anything. All of 
the rest get very erroneous and harm- 
ful impressions and instruction. The 
teacher must realize that a voice, like 
all other things of nature, must be nur- 
tured properly and not forced. The 
fakery in use about the various methods 
of breathing is more than bad—it is 
tragic. I have come into contact with 
several cases of illness brought about 
by improper and harmful breathing. 
The hurt that is constantly being done 
by this lack of the proper knowledge on 
the part of those who claim to teach is 
sad but true. The average teacher is too 
apt to criticize and reprimand because 
he does not know how to help. Unless 
he has developed the requisites of a com- 
petent singer he has not had the neces- 
sary experience and knowledge which he 
needs to qualify him to produce good 
singers. 


What does an orchestra leader who . 


has sung in and directed male choirs in 
his youth in Germany, and who only has 
a technical knowledge of the voice, know 
of the many vocal difficulties which con- 
stantly present themselves to be over- 
come? The person who had a few sing- 
ing lessons many years ago “lost” his 
voice through a cold—as he explains it— 
and has set up his shingle and teaches— 
what does he know of phrasing and 
legato singing, breath control, the proper 
enunciation of the consonants and vowels 
in all the languages? What does the 
“good business man” teacher of the pres- 
ent day know of the elegances of the 
French language, of the deep thought, 
feeling and emotion of the German 
songs, the passion and dramatic effects 
of the Italian, and the sentiment and 
wholeheartedness of our own American 
and English music? 

A real teacher must know all these 
things, he must also know that most 
singers, and this includes many of the 
greatest before the public to-day, are 
made through proper study—not born 
that every one has brains, but only a few 
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teachers know how to teach their pupils 
to use them. A real teacher knows how 
to adopt himself to the needs of every 
pupil, so as to be able to bring out the 
best. 

Teachers should realize that more in- 
struction needs to be given in developing 
the attributes which make for success 
and less in ruinous voice culture exer- 
cises. If teachers would give more prac- 
tical advice, more real helpful encourage- 
ment, and less “jolly” and “soft-soap”’ 
there would be less need for the opera 
managers to go to Europe for their 
singers. 

Yours sincerely, 

ESTELLE STAMM RODGERS. 

York, Pa., Aug. 8, 1914. 





Opposes a Nordica Bandstand 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the last issue of MusIcAL AMERICA 
a paragraph entitled “A Nordica Band- 
stand” struck me as a singular concep- 
tion for the noble idea of erecting a 
memorial to one of America’s greatest 
artists. If a worthy subscription has 
been secured, why not express this 
thought in beautiful white marble rep- 
resenting Nordica as Jsolde, her great- 
est achievement in her art. Would that 
not seem a far higher expression of 
loyalty and recognition of the great and 
noble than a mere bandstand which 
ought to be provided by the city and 
which has been promised us for several 
years. 

Central Park would be an appropriate 
spot for such a statue, provided that a 
befitting place in worthy surroundings 
could be found. Abroad in the beauti- 
ful parks of Berlin and Paris we find 
many noble monuments that are a de- 
light to the eye and commemorate the 
achievements of great artists. If the 
statues we already have in Central Park 
were kept clean and in order they would 
not be a “burdensome collection of park 
monuments,” as stated in the article in 
question. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTHA FIRGAU. 
New York, Aug. 3, 1914. 





Seeks Diagram of Console of Organ at 
Panama Exposition 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Please accept my compliments upon 
and endorsement of ‘the editorial in 
MusIcAL AMERICA of August 8 anent the 
official organist situation at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

I wish the manufacturers of the ex- 
position organ would submit a diagram 
of the console for the benefit of your 
readers. Then the visiting organists 
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there would know what they are 
against.” 

I was greatly pained to read in your 
columns of the death of my dear old 
friend, S. B. Whitney, who for nearly 
half a century has been one of Boston’s 
most distinguished organists. He has 
said to me many times that he first be- 
came acquainted with the organ works 
of John Sebastian Bach through my 
playing of them in Bethany Church, 
Montpelier, Vt., shortly after I had 
finished my studies with Dudley Buck 
in Hartford, Conn. Yours sincerely, 

CLARENCE Eppy. 

New York, August 10, 1914. 


up 





Another Protest Against Appointment 
of Organist Lemare 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Here is the text of a letter that I have 
sent to Mr. J. B. Levison, chairman, 
music committee, Panama Exposition: 

“Dear -Sir: Representing one of the 
largest musical clubs in America, the 
Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia, 
and as a choir director, organist, choral 
director and teacher, I wish to protest 
against the engaging of a foreign organ- 
ist to give one hundred recitals at the 
Panama Exposition. There are many 
American organists of splendid attain- 
ments in whom all Americans would feel 
interested and of whom they would feel 
proud. Why have they been ignored in 
this important matter? 

“Yours truly, 
“MABEL E. LINCH, 
“Chairman of Music Committee, Matinee 
Musical Club of Philadelphia.” 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1914. 





Music Life at Long Distance 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I heartily approve your present cam- 
paign and wish you every success. 

MusIcAL AMEkICA is a_ continued 
source of inspiration to those of us who 
are unable to "hear the music which our 
Eastern neighbors receive so abundantly. 
It enables us to feel almost acquainted 
with the artists even though we cannot 
hear them. Yours truly, 

E. R. COUZzENS. 


Missoula, Mont., Aug. 6, 1914. 





Reciprocity 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA 
Reciprocity! 
I feel that the least I can do after the 
many courtesies received at your hands 
is to subscribe for your splendid paper. 
With great pleasure I enclose check. 
JOHN ORTH. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 8, 1914. 
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Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 16, 1914.— 
‘“‘His voice was rich and pure at the bottom 
of the register as well as at the top, and his 
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MUSIC OF WARRING NATIONS IN PARK 





German-Slavonic Night’s Neutral 

Audience—Beethoven Fifth 

in Entirety 

Though Teuton and Slav are en- 
camped against each other in Europe 
they were joined amicably on the pro- 
gram offered by Arthur Bergh and his 
orchestra on the Central Park Mall, New 


York, on Tuesday evening, August 11. 
Mr. Bergh presented an exceptionally 
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interesting list of works, Brahms’s “Aca- 
demic Festival’ Overture, Dvorak’s 
“Scherzo Capriccioso” and “Carneval” 
Overture, Liszt’s “Tasso,” the Tschai- 
kowsky “Andante Cantabile, op. 11,” Mo- 
zart’s “Don Juan’ ” Overture, Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Sleeping Beauty” Valse and Mosz- 
kowski’s “Malaguena,” the majority of 
which are not often to be found on park 
programs. 

Particularly worthy were Mr. Bergh’s 
readings of the “Carneval” and “Don 
Juan” Overtures, in which the orchestra 
responded splendidly, and several of the 
lighter encores. Much interest centered 
in the premier hearing of A. W. Lilien- 
thal’s orchestral arrangement of the big C 
Minor Polonaise, op. 40, No. 2, of Chopin. 
To transform Chopin’ s mighty Polish 
dance movements is a task of the utmost 
difficulty, but in this one Mr. Lilienthal 
has achieved notable results. He has 
shown imagination, a fine feeling for 
color and variety in his treatment of the 
piece orchestrally; in short, his tran- 
scription is one of the few successful 
Chopin arrangements that have yet been 
made. It was much applauded. 

Max Karger, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, displayed unusual gifts as a 
soloist in his performance of an abridged 
version of the Polonaise from Vieux- 
temps’s “Ballade et Polonaise” and as 
an extra added the “Jocelyn” Berceuse 
of Godard. He was applauded to the 
echo. A. W. K. 





On Wednesday evening the progressive 
conductor offered Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony as the feature of a program which 
fell a trifle below the usual high stand- 
ard of excellence. Whether it is wise to 
play so classic a work in its entirety 
under such circumstances is questionable. 
Many of the masterwork’s more subtle 
beauties seemed to vanish in the open 
air and, as presented by Mr. Bergh, the 
first movement appeared to lose (as 
Berlioz expresses it) “the disordered 
sentiments which pervade a great soul 
when a prey to despair.” Nor was the 
triumphal march theme, which begins the 
finale, gripping enough. 
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It is a formidable task to present so 
huge a work in the open air and, even 
literally, “get it across.” That Mr. 
Bergh succeeded to some extent should 
be recorded. Mendelssohn’s_ delicious 
Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was charmingly played and the 
encore which followed it may be de- 
scribed similarly. 

The soloist at this concert was J. 
Williams, first clarinetist of the orches- 
tra. As his medium he chose Weber’s 
“Concertstiick” and played it with ex- 
treme refinement and delicacy. B.R. 





PITTSBURGHERS AS SOLOISTS 


Welcome for Popular Artists with Mr. 
Bernthaler’s Forces 





PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 17.—Delightful 
programs were the rule at last week’s 
concerts of the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra, Carl Bernthaler, conductor. 
During the week some soloists new to 
Pittsburgh gave a good account of them- 
selves, while others prominent among 
the music lovers of the city also ap- 
peared. John B. Siefert, who is just 


home from Europe where he had some 
interesting experience getting out of the 
troubled countries, received a flattering 
reception. Mrs. J. Will Kellmer, con- 
tralto, and a newcomer, sang at Thurs- 
day night’s concert, singing an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and made a good 
impression. W. Roy Truxell, a young 
Pittsburgh baritone, was splendidly re- 
ceived during the early part of the week 
in an excellent performance of the Pro- 
logue to “I Pagliacci” with orchestra 
accompaniment and a group of songs 
with piano accompaniment by Mr. Bern- 
thaler. Friday night’s program was 
made up of French compositions of 
Massenet and Lalo. Mrs. Elsie DeVoe 
Boyce, pianist, and Sarah S. Snyder, 
soprano, also appeared to advantage. 

It is reported here that Agnes Kim- 
ball, the New York soprano, who was 
divorced in Pittsburgh in February, 1912, 
and has married again, now wants pos- 
session of her twelve-year-old daughter 
now in the custody of the singer’s sister, 
Mrs. Olive G. Lewis, of Chautauqua. 
This information was contained in a 
letter written to the prothonotary’s here 
by Mrs. Lewis, who says thav she was to 
have the child and educate her until she 
was twenty-one years old. E. C. S. 
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A “WUNDERKIND” 





Evolution of Hattie Scholder-Edlin 
from Piano Prodigy to 
Mature Artist 


66 HEN one has been a child-pianist, 

the evolution into artistic ma- 
turity is much more difficult than one 
would at first imagine. The child 
prodigy studies and plays, because 
trained and directed by others. Later 
on, when she awakes to the meaning of 
it all, she sees what is required to attain 
the desired goal. Another thing—there 
is a general idea that infant prodigies 
often fail to blossom into legitimate 
bloom, therefore the effort to overthrow 


this ancient belief and really amount to 
something is all the more strenuous.” 

These thoughts were recently voiced 
by Harriet Scholder-Edlin, who as a 
wonder child, whom we knew as little 
Hattie Scholder, played the piano sur- 
prisingly well for her age, and gave an 
interesting recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
some years ago. Since that time she has 
spent nine years in Europe, six in 
Vienna with Leschetizky and three in 
Berlin with Arthur Schnabel. During 
all these years she has been a serious, 
earnest student of her art. Though it 
is three years since she has returned to 
her native land she has not relaxed her 
efforts to perfect herself still further, 
but has coached with Alexander Lam- 
bert, whom she considers a remarkable 
teacher and most excellent musician, 
fully equal to the teachers of the old 
world. 

As a result of her experience, Harriet 
Scholder-Edlin can speak with confidence 
as to the conditions of piano study both 
at home and abroad, for she is in a 
position to know the facts of the case. 


Mirage of Foreign Atmosphere 


“IT cannot understand,” she says, “the 
great desire so many students have for 
foreign study. It seems to amount 
almost to a craze, a fad. The young 
girl who can scarcely play a scale cor- 
rectly is already dreaming and planning 
how she can go to Europe to perfect her 
musical education. Among the pupils 
who come to me I have frequently found 
the desire to go to Europe for study a 
dominant one. I always discourage such 
a notion, saying they should first learn 
all they can in their own country. The 


TRANSFORMED 





Hattie Scholder-Edlin, Young American 
Pianist 


American girl knows nothing of the con- 
ditions on the other side, of the kind of 
teachers she will meet with, of what is 
expected of students who intend to be- 
come musicians. She only has a mad 
desire to get to Europe. I always feel 
so sorry for these. girls, for the trials 
they will necessarily undergo, and all 
the heartaches they must suffer before 
they realize the true condition of things. 
For only a very small per cent. of the 
number who yearly go to Europe for 
foreign study ever amount to anything 
or are heard of afterward. 

“The European teacher will not go out 
of his way in the least to help or benefit 
a pupil. This was my experience with 
the two great foreign masters with whom 
I studied. Both were extremely kind to 
me, in the lesson, but it seemed their 
interest stopped there. On the other 
hand, the American teacher does not con- 
fine his interest to the lesson period, but 
his sympathy and care extend much 
further. Our best teachers here will do 
almost anything to aid a pupil whom 
they think is really worth while. 


Disappointments Abroad 


“I have mentioned some of the disap- 
pointments awaiting young students who 
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go abroad for further study, expecting 
to return finished artists. The same ap- 
plies to the young teacher who gives up 
a good class of pupils-in order to take 
a year off and go to Europe. She can- 
not profit by what Europe has to offer, 
mainly because she is not ready for it. 
She has worked very hard at home in 
order to save the money to go to Ger- 
many—the goal of her ambition. She 
often goes to several different teachers 
over there, which I consider disastrous. 
With a confused jumble of conflicting 
ideas, her money spent and playing no 
better than when she left home, she re- 
turns to find her class scattered and she 
is forced to begin all over again. The 
mere fact of her having studied in 
Europe is not sufficient guarantee to 
secure her a good position, if she cannot 


show by her work that she is worthy 


of it. 

“According to my idea, she would 
have done far better to have remained 
on this side of the water, wnere there 
are many excellent teachers who would 
understand her needs and could give her 
just what she ought to have. Surely 
there are no better teachers anywhere 
than Rafael Joseffy and Alexander 
Lambert. I have done considerable work 
with the latter and find him a most 
thorough, inspiring teacher, one who 
takes a deep interest in and is willing 
to further the aims of talented students. 

“During my residence in Vienna I had 
the opportunity of comparing the work 
of the various Leschetizky Vorbereiters. 
and found that no two teach the method 
exactly alike. Some of them insist on 
unnecessarily high finger action, which 
I feel can do the hand a positive in- 
jury. I am convinced that a natural 
position of hand, with easy normal 
movements of arm and fingers, secure the 
best results in piano playing.” 

HARRIETTE BROWER. 
(Author’s rights reserved.) 


FOR WORCESTER 


Premiére of Wolf-Ferrari Work at 
Festival—List of Soloists 


WORCESTER, MAss., Aug, 14.—Wor- 
cester’s fifty-seventh annual music festi- 
val will be given in Mechanic’s Hall 
from September 21 to 25 inclusive. Ac- 
cording to the usual custom there will be 
five concerts and nine public rehearsals. 

Three choral works have been selected 
for this festival: Wolf-Ferrari’s “La 
Vita Nuova,” Bruckner’s “Te Deum” 
and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The latter 
work will be heard for the ninth time, 
“La Vita Nuova,” however, having its 
premiére at these festivals. 

The following soloists have been se- 
cured: Alma Gluck, Florence Hinkle and 
Olive Kline, sopranos; Mildred Potter 
and Christine Shutz, contraltos; Evan 
Williams and William Pagden, tenors; 
Clarence Whitehall, baritone, and Herb- 
ert Witherspoon, bass. Efrem Zimbalist 
wjll be the solo violinist for the Thursday 
afternoon concert and Rudolph Ganz, the 
pianist, will play on Friday afternoon. 
Dr. Arthur Mees will conduct and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
Festival Chorus numbering 450 voices 
will be heard. 





“NEW LIFE” 





The Brighton, England, municipality 
recently voted the sum of $125,000, to 
build a new concert hall for the munici- 
pal orchestra and to re-model the terrace 
for outdoor concerts. 


CLOSING JULY CONCERTS 
PLEASE SAN FRANCISCANS 


Varied Programs of Instrumental Music 
in City’s Calendar—Artists’ Plans 
for Coming Season 





SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 4.—Late music 
events of July included two organ re- 
citals in the Berkeley Presbyterian 
Church by Warren D. Allen, dean of the 
Pacific Conservatory of Music; a joint 
recital by Arthur Conradi, violinist, and — 
J. G. Jacobson, pianist, and a Kruger 
Club piano recital in which the partici- 
pants were Walter Wenzel, Aileen Soren- 
sen, Flora Gabriel, Marie Franklin, 
Benita Kingsley and Lenore Cohron. At 
a California Conservatory of Music con- 
cert the musicians were: Dr. Ethel 
Broad, Ethel Shapiro, Ruth Shapiro, 
Mrs. ‘Jenner and the Misses Buhrar, 
Garcia, Ketjen, Schmidt, Gould and 
Parker. 

Giuseppe Jollain, violinist, and Sigis- 
mondo Martinez, pianist, gave a concert 
last Sunday afternoon. They were as- 
sisted by Mrs. Robert J. Nicholls, so- 
prano, and two of Mr. Jollain’s pupils, 
Helen Purcell and Amelia Maytorena. 

Fernanda Pratt, the successful young 
contralto, has recovered from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. She intended 
to go to Germany soon to resume study 
with Alexander Heinemann, but the war 
has interfered with that plan for the 
present. 

Elvira Gomes, a pupil of Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart, has been appointed 
organist and choir director at the new 
church of St. Ignatius. 

Herbert Riley, one of the ’cellists in 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
is appearing as soloist in ten concerts 
of the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 
Alexander Saslavsky of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra is the concertmas- 
ter in the Summer series at Denver, and 
he and Mr. Riley, together with Mr. 
De Voto, the Boston pianist, have 
planned to give seven chamber music 
concerts in Denver and other cities of the 
Middle West. 

Hugo Mansfeldt, dean of the pianists 
on the Pacific Coast, has decided to re- 
enter the concert field next season. His 
beautiful young wife and pupil, Hazel 
Hess Mansfeldt, is to appear with him 
on all the programs. The first in a 
series of four local recitals is to be given 
in Sequoia Hall on September 1. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 


Hasser in an All-American 
Song Program 


WINONA LAKE, MINN., Aug. 12.— 
Ernest Hasser, supervisor of music in. 
Pasadena, Cal., schools, recently gave a 
song recital, the program of which was 
made up wholly of works by American 
composers. The representative list in- 
cluded Bruno Huhn, Edward MacDowell, 
Henry Hadley, Harriet Ware, Victor 
Harris, Sidney Homer, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Victor Herbert, Benjamin 
Whelpley, George W. Chadwick and John 
A. Carpenter. Robert Ring was a cap- 
able accompanist. Although he is at 
present in charge of the public school 
music department at the Winona College 
Summer School, Mr. Hasser will soon 
return to the coast to resume his regu- 
lar work there. He recently gave several 
recitals in Ohio and Indiana. 
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MERICAN violin literature has been 
materially strengthened during the 
past few years by the compositions of 
Cecil Burleigh. His compositions have 
frequently been commented on in favor- 
able terms in these columns, but nothing 
that he has done deserves more unstinted 
praise than his set of “Four Rocky 
Mountain Sketches,” op. 11,{/ which the 
Schirmer press has brought out. 


Mr. Burleigh lives in the West, in 
Iowa, where he can feel the inspiration 
of the country and it is this, it would 
seem, which gives his music its free and 
untrammeled character. Here he has 
given us four moods—“At Sunset,” “The 
Rapids,” “Up the Canon” and “The Ava- 
lanche”—and he has pictured them with 
wonderful effect. It matters little 
whether you have experienced the thrill 
that comes from viewing nature’s won- 
ders or not, you will be impressed with 
the dignity and the lofty serenity 
through these pieces. 

The “At Sunset,” Tranquillo sensibile, 
F Major, 3/4 time, is a mood picture of 
surpassing beauty. The manner in which 
Mr. Burleigh builds up his climax is 
noteworthy. “The Rapids” is a crash- 
ing study in F Minor, constructed on a 
bold and rugged theme, over a surging 
accompaniment in arpeggio style. The 
middle section in G Minor is also at- 
tractive. Grandest of them all is “Up 
the Cafion,” a superb conception, begin- 
ning simply in G Minor and rising te a 
towering outburst when the theme is 
given out in the violin in octaves with 
solid chords in the piano. “The Ava- 
lanche,” Grave e con forza, E Major, 3/2 
time, is a study in double-stopping that 
will delight violinists. It requires a well- 
developed technical equipment to bring 
out its meaning. After the first part in 
double-stops, a Moderato, in E Minor, 
common time, follows. There is good 
canonic writing here, writing that shows 
Mr. Burleigh’s polyphonic skill in com- 
position. 

But the important feature of Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s work, as has been pointed out in 
these columns previously, is not that he 
has notably good ideas, but that he 
knows how to set his ideas in remarkable 
fashion for the violin. This combining 
of good musical thought and the ability 
to write it effectively for and in a 
manner idiomatic of the violin, is not fre- 
quent. Mr. Burleigh is, indeed, writing 
violin music that is unrivalled in this 
country. 

* * * 
OLAND DIGGLE, a musician whose 
compositions have attracted con- 
siderable attention during the last year, 
has two excellent new organ pieces, 
issued by the Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
Chicago. 

There is a “Pastoral Romance,”’§ an 

Andantino semplice in A Major, 6/8 





§FourR Rocky MOUNTAIN SKETCHES. “At 
Sunset,” “The Rapids,’ “Up the Cafion,” 
“The Avalanche.’’ Four’ Compositions for 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Cecil Burleigh, op. 11. Published by G. 


Schirmer, New York and London. Price 50 
cents each the first, third and fourth, 75 
cents the second. 

§“PASTORAL ROMANCE,” ‘‘Traumlied.” Two 
Compositions for the Organ. By Roland 
Diggle. Published by the Gamble Hinged 
Music Co., Chicago, Ill. Prices, 60 and 50 
eents each respectively. 


time, which cannot fail to win a place on 
the recital programs of organists all over 
the country. It is one of those ingra- 
tiating melodic pieces, which though not 
particularly suited to organ style, yet 
must be reckoned part of the modern or- 
ganist’s répertoire, since he cannot af- 
ford to be without them in making up a 
program. <A “Traumlied” (A Dream 
Song), Andante tranquillo, in E Flat 
Major, common time, is perhaps more 
pretentious. The introduction, in which 
there is some good part-writing, all the 
voices entering in imitation, is nicely 
worked out and the main thematic mate- 
*rial is characteristic of the mood estab- 
lished. There is a truly effective middle 
portion, containing a melody in the left 
manual, and the restating of the first 
part is well managed. 

Two excellent recital pieces are these 
of Mr. Diggle’s. They show his musi- 
cianship, his command of the instrument, 
of which he is said to be a master, and 
his feeling for the direct and natural in 
musical composition. Neither of them is 
difficult of execution. The “Pastoral Ro- 
mance” is inscribed to G. H. Fairclough; 
the “Traumlied” to Dr. William C. Carl. 


ok aK * 


TERNALLY young indeed is such a 
man as Camille Saint-Saéns, for 
with him composition after composition 
makes its way to the public. Last year 
he gave us some piano pieces, songs and 
his unsuccessful oratorio, ‘The Promised 
Land.” Now Durand, the French pub- 
lisher, brings out two more songs for a 
solo voice with piano accompaniment. 
The first “Jour de Pluie,”§ to poem by 
Georges Docquois, is without distinction, 
and even the careful and thoughtful car- 
rying out of a “rain-like” accompani- 
ment will not make it desirable. But the 
other song, “Les Sapins,” poem by Paul 
Martin, is a worthy one. The rhythm 
established in this song is characteristic 
of the dean of French musicians and is 
akin in spirit to the wonderful slow 
movement—that one which some critic 
aptly termed Moorish—of his Trio, op. 
18. It is a highly interesting song and 
should have a wide hearing. A. W. K. 


. 2 = 


HE Oliver Ditson Company’s recent 
publications include several attrac- 

tive songs by American composers. 
One reads with pleasure an unconven- 
tional setting of Bourdillon’s “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,” by William Arms 
Fisher. A mood is immediately estab- 
lished with a two-bar phrase, the rising 
inflection of which leads graciously into 
the voice part. The handling is masterly, 
the change of tempi lending a deft touch. 
Frank Howard Warner has also ac- 
complished a noteworthy bit of tonal 
painting in his treatment of Richard H. 
Stoddard’s tiny lyric, “I Know a Little 
Rose.” Again Mr. Warner proves his 
power to divine the true spirit of his 
verse. The tender fragrance which en- 
velopes this little essay might have 
emanated from the brain of MacDowell. 





§“JOUR DE Puu1E,” “Les SAPINS.” Two 
Songs for a Contralto Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Camille Saint-Saéns. Pub- 
lished by A. Durand & Fils, Paris. Price Two 
Francs net each. 

(NEw SONGS FOR A SOLO Voicre. With Piano 
Accompaniment. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Leading Soprano 
Formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Throughout one notes, and is charmed 
by, the simple directness and fine form. 

Ernest R. Kroeger is represented by 
a short song called “O Violet, Sweet 
Violet,” the words of which are by Wil- 
liam H. Gardner. The sentiment is 
prettily expressed, the voice line decided- 
ly singable. Harmonic distinction is ab- 
sent, however. The foregoing songs may 
be had for high and medium voice. 

Four songs by William Dichmont are 
in the popular vein. Bald harmonies and 
sentimental climaxes entitle the com- 
poser to scant consideration at a time 
when American artists are striving for 
individual expression. In these songs, 
which are based upon words by Frances 
Lowell, Mr. Dichmont reflects what has 
been said innumerable times by a host 
of minor men. 

“Because of You,” the words and 
music of which are by Lily Strickland, 
is a light-hearted ballad which neither 
demands nor evinces depth of treatment. 
Singer and accompanist will find it easy 
to handle. It may be had for high or 
medium voice. George Chapman’s “Mis- 
tress Rosebud,” after words by John 
Kendrick Bangs, may be found valuable 
as an encore number. Some of it is de- 
cidedly banal, but it is all very singable. 
It is published for both high and low 
voice. 

“Daddy’s Lullaby,” by Charles Huer- 
ter, preserves intact the tranquil spirit 
of Francis J. Saunders’s lyric. It should 
be decidedly effective when well sung. 

Louis Victor Saar’s.“To One I Love” 
is a convincing song from an harmonic 


standpoint. Melodically it is not so suc- 
cessful, which may be explained by the 
fact that Fred G. Bowles’s_ words, 
although expressing a nice sentiment, 
are not especially susceptible to musical 
treatment. Many of the phrases, how- 
ever, are rich and expressive, and the 
song, as a whole, is sincerely conceived. 
It is for a high voice. 
ENRI BUSSER, whose name was 
first made familiar to American 
musicians as transcriber of several of 
Claude Debussy’s earlier compositions, 
and from whose pen has come a num- 
ber of interesting songs during the last 
year or two, is the composer of two 
notably fine organ compositions which the 
Boston Music Company has advanced. 
They are a Prelude and Fugue in D 
Minor; and a Prelude and Fugue in E 
Flat. Modern composers rarely give us 
this kind of thing for the organ, satis- 
fying themselves with the production of 
a type of composition for the “king of 
instruments,” which is in reality not 
suited to it at all. M. Biisser has writ- 
ten two fine works in the form made 
famous and perfect by Bach. In the first 
he has employed a theme of Ambroise 
Thomas and has built both the prelude 
and the fugue on it, while the second 
is constructed on a theme by Massenet. 
It is indeed gratifying to note the 
scholarly manner in which this French 
composer has set down his ideas, show- 
ing a thorough command of contrapuntal 
writing and a distinctly individual har- 
monic sense withal. Both works are dif- 
ficult of execution and are intended for 
use on recital programs. A. W. K. 





{PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR, PRELUDE 
AND FUGUE IN E FLat. Two Compositions for 
the Organ. By Henri Biisser. Published by 
the Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price 75 cents each. 
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ANNA CASE IN NEUTRAL ZONE 





Young Soprano Safe in Switzerland, 
Awaiting Passage Home 


Anna Case, the charming American 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who this Summer is visiting 
Europe for the first time, has had her 
plans upset through the European war, 
but was safe in Switzerland, according 
to a recent cable from Paris, awaiting 
a more favorable opportunity to return 
home, a little earlier than she had 
planned. 

In a letter dated Lucerne, July 27, 
to her teacher, Mme. Renard, and Fred. 
O. Renard, her Manager, she writes a 
glowing account of her trip across on the 
French liner France, on which she took 
part in the regular ship concert and 
scored a success. 

Miss Case left New York alone, but 











Anna Case on Shipboard During Her 
European Trip 


was met at Havre by Mrs. Mary P. 
Groner, of New York, with whom she is 
making her European trip. After two 
days in Paris they went to Switzerland, 
where they were at the latest report. 

Switzerland seems to have completely 
enchanted the young singer and Lucerne 
she likens to the setting of an opera. 
Paris does not seem to have impressed 
her as much. 





Edmund Severn’s Works Admired at 
Connecticut Musicale 
NOANK, CONN., Aug. 15.—Visitors last 


week at the home of H. W. Ranger, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn have 
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been staying, were the Countess San 
Esteban and Mrs. Van Beuren. The 
Countess, who before her marriage to 
the secretary of the Spanish Legation at 
Washington was a Roumanian Princess, 
motored over to Mr. Ranger’s from New- 
port with Mrs. Van Beuren, a daughter 
of John D. Archbold. At a musicale and 
luncheon arranged for the occasion Mr. 
Severn’s “Venetian Romance” and “Noc- 
turne,” both of which are for violin, 
piano and organ, were performed, and 
won the admiration of the guests. The 
Severns return to New York to resume 
their work on August 24. 


ROUND LAKE ENJOYS 
ITS BEST FESTIVAL 


Popular Artists Aid Cornell’s 
Chorus in Fine Programs 
at Assembly 


Rounp LAKE, N. Y., Aug. 12.—The 
music festival at the Auditorium here 
last week on Thursday and Friday 
evenings and Saturday afternoon and 
evening was unquestionably the finest 
which has ever been heard here under 
the able direction of Alfred Y. Cornell. 
Larger audiences attended and more en- 
thusiasm was displayed than at any of 
the previous festivals. 

On Thursday evening Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation” was given, with a chorus of one 
hundred voices, materially strengthened 
by many of the pupils of Mr. Cornell’s 
Summer School, who are professional 
singers. The assisting artists were 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Reed Miller, 
tenor; Wilfred Glenn, bass; Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, pianist, and Ralph Grosve- 
nor, organist. Firm attacks, fine tempi 
and spirited singing, with vigor aplenty, 
made the old music interesting and alive. 
“The Heavens Are Telling” was en- 
cored. All the soloists did excellent 
work, Miss Kerns’s “With Verdure 
Clad” winning her much applause; Mr. 
Glenn made a decided impression, his 
poise and dignity being admirable, while 
Mr. Miller sang his music with authority 
and fine oratorio style. 

For the Friday evening concert, there 
were heard in addition to Messrs. Miller, 
Spross and Glenn, Olive Kline, soprano; 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
Maximilian Pilzer, violinist. Mr. Pilzer 
scored a big success, playing Handel’s E 
Major Sonata superbly and a group of 
short pieces by Monsigny, Hummel, his 
own “Orientale,” and Sarasate’s brilliant 
“Caprice Basque.” Miss Kline did the 
“Vissi d’arte” capably, and Mr. Glenn a 
Verdi aria from “Don Carlos” with 
notable effect. Mr. Miller and Mme. Van 
der Veer scored heavily in two duets and 
were roundly applauded. 

H. Lane Wilson’s song-cycle “Flora’s 
Holiday” presented all four singers to 
advantage and closed an extremely well 
arranged program, which was opened by 
Fanning’s “Miller’s Wooing,” stirringly 
sung by the chorus under Mr. Cornell’s 
magnetic baton. 

Saturday afternoon the same artists 
presented a fine program. The chorus 
opened the afternoon with its singing 
of the popular “Bridal Chorus” from 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” Mme. Van der 
Veer sang her group of songs in a man- 
ner that left no doubt as to her position of 
eminence among American concert sing- 
ers and carried everything before her. 
There were individual groups again for 
Miss Kline, Mr. Glenn, Mr. Pilzer, in 
which they duplicated the impressions 
they made at the concert of the day be- 
fore. Mr. Spross, who is best known as 
accompanist and composer, appeared on 
this occasion as solo pianist and in a 
Dohnanyi Rhapsody, Homer N. Bartlett’s 
Valse de Concert, a Raff Etude and the 
Schutt Paraphrase on Strauss’s “Fleder- 
maus” Waltz he scored a distinct success. 
The singing of the “Inflammatus” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with Miss 
Kline as soloist brought this program 
to an end. 

“Operatic Night” was the name given 
to the final program of the festival on 
Saturday. Mr. Glenn sang airs from 
Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers” and “Masked 
Ball,” Mr. Miller the “Am stillen Herd” 
from “Meistersinger,” Miss Kerns and 
Mr. Miller the “Letter Duet” from “Car- 
men,” Mme. Van der Veer arias from 











DECREUS AND TOURRET FOR 
JOINT RECITALS NEXT SEASON 

















Mme. Tourret, 


MONG the interesting artists sched- 
uled for appearance in America 

next season are Camille Decreus, pianist, 
and André Tourret, violinist, who are 











Photographed Aboard the “George Washington.” Top to Bottom: Camille Decreus, 


André Tourret 


going to appear in joint recital under 
the management of R. E. Johnston, 
through the courtesy of Senator and Mrs. 
W. A. Clark. The above picture was 
taken on board the George Washington. 





Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” and 
Massé’s “Paul and Virginia,” Miss 
Kerns the “Depuis le jour”? from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” and Mr. Miller and 
Mme. Van der Veer the familiar “Trova- 
tore” duet. The four singers united in 
the “Rigoletto” Quartet which evoked 
the customary ovation. The “Soldier’s 
Chorus” from Gounod’s “Kaust” was ef- 
fectively sung by the chorus and the pro- 
gram closed with the “Miserere” from 
“Trovatore” with Miss Kerns and Mr. 
Miller as Leonora and Manrico, respec- 
tively, supported by the festival chorus. 

Mr. Cornell showed himself again an 
artistic program builder and his direc- 
tion of the four concerts was worthy of 
sincere praise. The training of the 
chorus so that its work reached the 
plane of excellence which its singing at 
these concerts exhibits speaks volumes 
for his ability. As accompanist for the 
singers Mr. Spross was again invaluable 
and the work of Mr. Grosvenor at the 
organ was notable and deserving of com- 
mendation. 


JOHN ORTH’S DENVER RECITAL 





Boston Pianist Plays and Lectures on 
the Works of Liszt 


DENVER, Aug. 1.—John Orth, the 
widely known pianist and pedagogue of 
Boston, who has been visiting his son in 
Denver for a few weeks, gave his Liszt 
lecture-recital at a local church Wednes- 
day evening. Mid-Summer is scarcely 
a favorable time to attract an audience 
for a serious recital, but Mr. Orth had 
made many friends during his brief so- 
journ here, and so faced a cordial com- 
pany of musical souls Wednesday even- 
ing. He gave many intimate and inter- 
esting anecdotes of his life at Weimar, 
making his auditors feel almost that they 
had met the venerable Abbé Liszt and 
been included in his household life. 

Mr. Orth played several typical Liszt 
compositions with reverent spirit and re- 
markable clarity. At the close of his 
program, after a hearty recall, he 
played three compositions by Cyril Scott, 
constructed upon the whole-tone scale. 
Mr. Orth declared himself much inter- 
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ested in the tendency of the ultra-modern 
composers, and gave evidence of his 
earnest study of Scott’s difficult com- 
positions by playing them entirely from 
memory. J. C, W. 


Ethelynde Smith in New Hampshire 
Recital 


ALTON Bay, N. H., August 17.—Ethel- 
ynde Smith, soprano, gave a recital for 
the A. B. C. Club recently, a large audi- 
ence showing hearty appreciation of her 
fine singing. The program was divided 
into three parts, the first presenting 
numbers by Hugo Wolf, Grieg, Sinding, 
Cadman, Loewe, Willeby and Fuentes. 
The second section was devoted to songs 
by American women composers, and the 
recital closed with a group of children’s 





songs. Miss Smith was highly compli- 
mented by the critics for her beautiful 
voice and general artistry. 
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Columbia University 
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TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


MUSIC OF GENUINE BEAUTY IN 
BOHEMIAN CLUB’S GROVE PLAY 





‘‘ Nec-Natoma,” by Uda Waldrop and J. Wilson Shiels, Built Largely 
Upon Indian Character and Themes—People’s Orchestra of 
San Francisco Plays to Audience of 7,000 


Bureau of Musica! America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, August 12, 1914. 


DA WALDROP, the young Berkeley 
pianist, composed the music for the 
Bohemian Club’s forest play, “Nec-Na- 
toma,” which was _ spectacularly pre- 
sented last Saturday night at the Bo- 
hemian Grove, Sonoma County. The 
drama, by J. Wilson Shiels, is a concep- 
tion along the lines of Indian tradition, 
and the Indian character figures largely 
in the music. Conscience and Self-Con- 
trol are supposed to have vanished from 
the Grove, owing to the influence of Hate, 
but eventually these are restored by 


Love. Mr. Waldrop has consistently em- 
ployed the principal themes, such as 
Hate, Love, Fellowship and Indian Sav- 
agery, throughout the play, from pro- 
logue to final scene, and some of the 
episodes he has worked out into genuine- 
ly beautiful music. His “Dance of the 
Water Sprites’ at the sacred pool and 
the Indian “Torture Dance” are especial- 
ly noteworthy. 

Mackenzie Gordon, the San Francisco 
tenor, was one of the principal soloists. 
The play was presented with chorus and 
orchestra, and the setting among the 
great redwoods was magnificent. A new 
play of this character is given each year 
by the Bohemians. 

On Thursday evening the Pavilion 
Rink resounded with the applause of 
nearly 7,000 persons who had paid the 
twenty-five and fifty cent rates to hear 
the People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
the orchestra, under Herman Perlet’s 
skilful direction, well earned the ap- 
proval. The program included Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony and the “Magic 
Flute” overture, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite and a vocal number by the Lorelei 
Trio. These Philharmonic concerts are 
intended to bring the best music to the 
masses of the people, and it is gratifying 
that popular’ interest in them seems to 
be constantly increasing. 


New Light on the “Peer Gynt” Suite 


In joy I turn to a rhapsody in which a 
writer, making no pretention to musical 
erudition, tells the public of impressions 
made by the “Peer Gynt” Suite: 


“Morning—you can shut your eyes and 
see it coming, all in gray with a rosy 
fillet—morning with the broad day in her 
hand. 

**Asa's Death’—how peacefully it 
steals into the peasant’s room—brave 
death, kind death, loving, gentle, restful, 
forgetful, death. 

‘*Anitra’s Dance’—all the yellow of 
the desert and all the blue of the desert 
sky and all the moonlight of the desert 


and all its starlight and the splash of 
the fountain in the green oasis, and the 
clish-clash of the _ silver anklet of the 
dancing girl and the padded hoofs of the 
sarcastic camel—they are all there in 
Anitra’s Dance. 

“*In the Hall of the Mountain King’ 
what a musical joke the music is; and 
yet there is something grotesquely pa- 
thetic about it, too—as if a giant tried 
to be graceful or a dwarf to be majestic. 


“Poor Peer Gynt—how he stands for 
all the folly and all the arrogance and 
all the pathetic courage and the cruel 
cowardice of youth—the music which 
Grieg has written tells it all—when you 
hear it you scent again the poignant 
odor of tall firs on the mountainside— 
you see again the white wreathes on the 
blue of the breaking waves—you hear 
again all that the voices of the great 
world whispered to you——-when you, too, 
were arrogant and foolish and _ cour- 
ageous and cowardly—and hopeful—at 
twenty, with life before you and all your 
heart singing to go out and conquer it.” 


I have nothing to add to this except 
that it tends to refute the contention that 
the mind untrained in music gets noth- 
ing definite out of a symphonic perform- 
ance. Surely the anklet of the dancing 








girl and the padded hoofs of the sarcastic 


camel are definite enough. 
Plans for Symphony Season 


Henry Hadley, director of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, is ex- 
pected to return from the East before 
the end of this month. He will imme- 
diately begin the season’s rehearsals. 
Ten Friday afternoon symphony concerts 
are planned for the coming season, with 
two Sunday afternoon special concerts at 
which Tina Lerner and Willy Burmester 
will be the soloists. There will also be 
one or two appearances in Oakland. 
Adolph Rosenbecker is to resume his 
place as concertmaster and there will be 
few changes in the personnel of the 
orchestra. One new player is Kajetn 
Attl, a Bohemian harpist, who got out 
of Europe just in time to escape an en- 
gagement at home. The music committee 
in charge of the orchestra this year con- 
sists of Richard M. Tobin, chairman; Dr. 
A. Barkan, John Rothschild, E. D. Bey- 
lard, Dr. Grant Selfridge, E. S. Hiller, 
Dr. Stanley Stillman and Joseph D. 
Redding. Frank W. Healy will continue 
as manager. As the Auditorium has 
not been completed the concerts will be 
given in the Cort Theater. 

André Ferrier, the French tenor, who 
came here with the Paris Grand Opéra 
Company a few years ago and remained 
here to promote the musical and dra- 
matic culture of his people, is on the 
French army reserve list and will start 
for his native land next Sunday. His 
educational work has been of great value 
to San Francisco. A. Tournier, a French 
violinist, who is preparing to go with 
Ferrier and numerous others, was mar- 
ried last Sunday, the ceremony having 
been hastened on account of the call to 
arms. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Mme. Morrill Closes Her Summer 
Classes 


Mme. Laura Morrill, the New York 
teacher of singing, has closed her classes 
for the Summer and will spend her vaca- 
tion in Boston and on the north shore of 
Massachusetts. Her Summer classes 
have been devoted largely to professional 
singers preparing for special work dur- 
ing the coming season. Mme. Morrill 
will return to New York in September. 
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BURNETTI 


Baritone 
Opera Comique, Berlin; National 
Opera Company, Montreal. In America 
1914-15. anagement A. D. GOULD, 
714 Kimball Hall, Chicago. Limited 
Number of pupils accepted. 


‘“‘*His voice is rich in color and sympathetic 
in quality. He sang the arias with much 
sonority and dramatic  fervidity.”—REC- 
ORD-HERALD, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15. 

“After Titta Ruffo, Chicago has never 
heard a better baritone.’—IT. TRIBUNE, 
APRIL 30. 

“His French songs were  delightful.”— 
DAILY NEWS, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15. 
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Normal training classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 


City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad- 


dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
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Address Propylae um, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Management, OSCAR CONDON 
1111 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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7 IN AMERICA—SEASON 1914-15 
NJ Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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**Heard the World 


Around’’ 
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Composer-Pianist 
Instruction, Concert and Recital 
Room16 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
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Musical Settings of Rudyard Kipling’s Famous 


Barrack Room Ballads 


By GERARD F. COBB 





Danny Deever R . ‘ .50 
Key Eb (b-E) 

Gunga Din ; . , .50 
Key G (d-D) Key A (E-E) 

Mandalay 3 . , ‘ .60 
Key F (a-D) Key G (b-E) 





Route Marchin’ . , F .50 
Key F (c-D) 

Soldier, Soldier Come from the 
War : , , ‘ .60 
Key Eb (b-B) Key F (c-C) 

Young British Soldier, The .60 
Key Bb (b-D) Key € (c-E) 
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WI _LI AM AXT Conductor and Opera Coach 





19 East 95th St., New York Tel. 1411 Lenox 


“T have found Mr. Axt the most * coach 
I have ever had.” —Orville Harrold 
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ORVILLE HARROLD’S WIFE SHARES 
HUSBAND'S OCEAN GROVE TRIUMPH 





Soprano and Tenor Sing Before 
7,000 Persons in the Famous 
Auditorium 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 8.—One of 
the greatest early August audiences ever 
seen in the Ocean Grove Auditorium 
attended the concert of last Saturday 
night, at which Orville Harrold, the 
American tenor, and Lydia Locke, so- 
prano (Mrs. Harrold), who was recently 
with Hammerstein’s London Opera Com- 
pany, were the principal artists. It was 
estimated that there were 7,000 persons 
in the house. 

Mr. Harrold was received with the 
greatest of enthusiasm. His numbers 
were the aria from “La Bohéme,” Puc- 
cini; “Why,” Foster; “African Love 
Song,” Nevin; “The Secret,” Scott; “The 
Foggy Dew,” Milligan; “Since you went 
away,” Johnson; “I hear you Calling 
me,” Marshall, and “Song of Thanks- 
giving,” Allitsen. The first song, rather 
more dramatic than Ocean Grove audi- 
ences are accustomed to hear, won un- 
expected favor. His second group gave 
the audience a taste of how the great 
artist could vary from one number to 
another and his singing of Nevin’s popu- 
lar “African Love Song” was superb. 

Miss Locke, who will make her Cen- 
tury Opera début in “Faust” this Fall, 
was given a cordial reception. She was 
most happy in her selections. Her sing- 
ing of the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” 
with violin obbligato by Tollefsen, was 
received with thunderous applause. Miss 
Locke was obliged to repeat the “Ave 
Maria” and gave as encores “A Birth- 
day,” by Woodman; “To a Messenger,” 





Harrold), 


Orville 
Who Is to Make Her Début at the 
Century Opera in the Fall and Whose 
Success at an Ocean Grove Concert 
Recently Won Her Exceptional Favor 


Lydia Locke (Mrs. 


by Frank LaForge, and “The Last Rose 
of Summer.” The aria from “Romeo and 
Juliet” convinced the audience of Mme. 
Locke’s superlative merits as an operatic 
star. Her “Vissi d’Arte,” by Puccini, 
showed the sympathetic qualities of her 
voice. Emile Polak made a distinct im- 
pression as piano accompanist, playing 
all the numbers by memory. 





MILWAUKEE OPEN AIR OPERA 





Experiment Draws’ Record - Breaking 
Park Crowds During Summer 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 10.—The rec- 
ord-breaking attendance at the public 
park concerts this Summer is proof of 
the popularity of the innovation of 
presenting grand opera in tabloid form 
at the open-air gatherings. Joseph C. 
Grieb, manager of the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, believes that the great attend- 
ance at the park concerts will lead to 


larger crowds at the Auditorium concerts 
held on Sunday afternoons during the 
Winter. 

The Barden Minnerchor and the Mil- 
waukee Liederkranz, including 120 male 
voices, provided the feature of a highly 
interesting concert held at Lake Park on 
August 11. Louis LaValle and his sing- 
ers, Ole Holm and Florence Hensel, and 
Charlotte Peege, presented a tabloid ver- 
sion of “Faust,” which proved an addi- 
tional drawing card. At a concert held 
at Lake Park on the previous week, the 
LaValle quartet gave “The Bohemian 
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TOUR OF AMERICA 1914-1915 


‘‘One of the most interesting players.’’—W. J. Henderson, in the 


New York Sun. 
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Management LOUDON CHARLTON 


FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Grand Opera Tenor (LaScala, Milan). 
Correct Tone Placement; foundation of the whole art 
in singing from beginning to artistic perfection. 
coached 


HUDSON-ALEXANDER 2222" 


Voice Specialist. 


Pupils 
or Opera, concert and oratorio. 


RECITA 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Exclusive Management 


FOSTER and DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





VICTOR BARNARD 


Coaching for Italian and French Opera and Songs 
French Diction—Accompanying 


Studio 431 


1931 Broadway, New York 


Girl.” The Misses Hensel and Peege also 
sang the Barcarolle Duet from _ the 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” M. N.S. 





ACTIVE TIMES FOR SOUSA 





New Opera, “The Irish Dragoon,” Near- 
ly Ccmpleted—Band Augmented 


This Summer John Philip Sousa has 
been unusually busy at his new home on 
Manhasset Bay. He has nearly com- 
pleted, in conjunction with Joseph Her- 
bert, a new opera, the title of which is 
“The Irish Dragoon,” and a new suite, 
“Impressions at the Movies,” in which he 
musically describes certain moving pic- 
ture scenes. There is also a new march, 
“The Lambs,” which is dedicated to his 
fellow members of the Lambs’ Club, and 
a number of pieces for his band. Mr. 
Sousa has imported several interesting 
numbers by the standard European 
writers. His audiences at Willow Grove 
during the Sousa engagement of twenty- 
two days there and the two weeks at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition, as well as the 
succeeding Sousa tour Westward and re- 
turn to the East, will have opportunity 
to hear many novelties. 

The personnel of the band is aug- 
mented by the addition of Adolph Ber- 
tram, late solo oboist of the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York; Maurice Van Praag, 
late first horn of the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra; Richard McCann, a popular 
New York cornet soloist, and Frank 
Simon of Cincinnati, a leading cornet 
soloist of the West. These are the new- 
comers in the band, the old stars remain- 
ing, among whom are Herbert L. Clarke, 
the cornet virtuoso; Joseph Norrito, the 
clarinetist; J. J. Perfetto, Ralph Corey, 
Louis Fritze, Arthur Storch, Oscar 
Modess and the rest of the artists com- 
posing the famous organization. 

Next year will be an unusually busy 
one for Mr. Sousa’s band. A tour to the 
Western coast is assured, and this in- 
cludes a protracted engagement at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, and return eastward by way of the 
Canadian Northwestern regions. The 
year will mark the longest tour Sousa’s 
band has made since 1912, on the return 
from the world’s tour. 


Maine Recitals by David and Clara 
Mannes 


David and Clara Mannes have played 
two private sonata recitals for the vio- 
lin and piano during the last week, one 
at the Summer home of Christine V. 
Baker at Bar Harbor and the other at 
the Summer residence of Mrs. Mark 
Hanna at Seal Harbor, Me. The cham- 
ber music concerts given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes at Jordan Pond House were at- 
tended by large audiences. 

Arthur Newstead, of the pianoforte 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, has been spending the 
Summer in his native England. 





uta ROBESON 





CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Brooklyn Eagle, N. Y., 
i914.—Mme. Matzenauer as Fricka 
was replaced by Lila who 
sang extremely well and played with 


Jan. 10, 
Robeson, 
intelligence. 


Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 





“ACIS AND GALATEA” 
BY COLLEGE CHORUS 


Laura Combs, Dan Beddoe and 
T. F. Why Soloists at Columbia 
University Concert 


The second, and last, concert of the 
University Chorus, Walter Henry Hall, 
director, at Columbia University, oc- 
curred on Tuesday evening, August 11, 
the program including Handel’s “Acis 
and Galatea,” the “Tannhduser” Over- 
ture and a tenor solo from Goring- 
Thomas’s “Swan and Skylark.” The 
soloists were Laura Combs, soprano; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor; T. Foster Why, bass. 
Samuel Quincy was at the piano and 
there was an orchestra of forty. 

Mr. Hall had made judicious cuts in 
“Acis and Galatea” with the result that 
the work was not fatiguing and there 
was time for the other numbers pro- 
grammed. The “Tannhaduser” Overture 
aroused great enthusiasm in the audi- 
ence, while Mr. Beddoe sang the “Swan 
and Skylark” aria beautifully. Why it 
was sung with piano only when there 
was a good orchestra present, and the 
reason for not using the choral accom- 
paniment are not apparent. 

_ The chorus work was good. Mr. Hall 
is eminently fitted for choral directing 
and has at his disposal a much wider 
range of shading than it is customary to 


hear in even the most famous choral 
bodies. There was fine unanimity, good 
tonal quality and enthusiasm in the 


chorus despite the great heat. 

Miss Combs showed a voice of clarity, 
extensive range and a fine idea of the 
content of the music. Her clear enuncia- 
tion also aided in getting her musical 
message over the footlights and to the 
audience. As a consequence she had a 
great success. Mr. Beddoe brought to 
his work his usual authority in oratorio 
and gave a finely finished performance. 
Mr. Why sang his part unctuously. 

The program closed with the Elgar 
arrangement of “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee” or “God Save the King” as it is 
in the original, with orchestra, chorus 
and audience participating. A. J. 
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NOTABLE “ELIJAH” 
AT OCEAN GROVE 


Prominent Soloists and Morgan 
Chorus Acclaimed—Bispham 
in Title Role 
[From a Staff Correspondent] 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 16.—Some 
10,000 persons slaked their esthetic 
thirst last night at the bubbling spring 
of music which makes this camp meet- 
ing grove an oasis in America’s Summer- 
time musical desert. Particularly re- 
freshing were the draughts of melody 
provided on this evening by Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” in its annual perform- 
ance under Tali Esen Morgan. In many 
respects this performance was the best 
witnessed by this public. Certainly Mr. 
Morgan’s chorus of 700 has never re- 
sponded with such unity to the conduc- 
tor’s inspiring baton. Remembering that 
the choral and orchestral forces in these 
performances do not have the privilege 
of a joint rehearsal, it must be recorded 
as a splendid achievement that Mr. Mor- 
gan effected uniformly clean-cut attacks, 
nice shading and bursts of power that 
inspired the hearers, as in the rousing 
“Thanks Be to God.” 

Intense interest was caused by the re- 
turn of David Bispham as Elijah after 
several years. Throughout the evening 
he received a tribute for his broad and 
uplifting presentation. He made the 





Prophet a living creature before this con- 
cert audience, and his singing was mov- 
ingly dramatic. There was nobility in 
his delivery of “It Is Enough,” with the 
’cello solo played by Julius Herner. 
Novelty attached to the first oratorio 
appearance of the two feminine soloists, 
yrtle Thornburgh, soprano, and Alice 
Louise Mertens, contralto, and each made 
a decidedly favorable impression. Ad- 
mirable was the pure tone revealed by 
Miss Thornburgh in her arias, par- 
ticularly “Hear ye, Israel.” Mrs. Mer- 
tens employed her resonant contralto 
with highly effective results, doing her 
best work in “O, Rest in the Lord.” In 
the tenor music Dan Beddoe revealed the 
sterling oratorio artistry that is to be 
expected of him. Anna Ballard-Lewis 
sang the Youth’s lines ably, and formed 
part of the subsidiary quartet, along 
with Minnie Castle Schofeld, Horatio 
Rench and Donald Chalmers. K. S.C. 


MME. VIAFORA’S CONCERT 


Lavish Applause Rewards Soprano for 
Performance in North Adams 


NorTH ADAMS, Mass., Aug. 18.—A 
musical event of considerable importance 
was the concert given on Sunday in the 
Richmond Theater by Mme. Gina Cia- 
parelli-Viafora. 

The prima donna soprano, who was 
well known to Metropolitan operagoers 
several years ago, is not an unfamiliar 
figure in North Adams. She appeared 
here two years ago and her singing on 
that occasion was of such an order as to 
make her most welcome at this time. A 








capacity audience was on hand to greet 
the soprano. 

Mme. Viafora did not disappoint her 
admirers. Aided by St. Anthony’s 
Italian Band and Margaret J. McCann, 
violinist, she presented an engaging pro- 
gram in her characteristically artistic 
style. Her solos were in Italian, French 
and English. The first group comprised 
“Q Pinnavera,” by P. A. Tirindelli, and 
an old Italian folk song, “Povera Lina,” 
by Capponi. Leoni’s “Birth of Morn” 


and Sanderson’s “Until” were enthusi- 
astically received. Mme. Viafora was 
generous in the matter of encores. She 
included several favorite operatic num- 
bers on her program, among’ them 
“Musetta’s Song” from “Bohéme.” Tosti’s 
“Good-bye” aroused a storm of applause. 
Liddle’s “In My Garden” was another 
well liked offering. 

The instrumental numbers included a 
Symphonic March by Caroleo, and a Ma- 
zurka by the same composer. 
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Vocal Studios: 43 E, 27th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 | 
Mad. Sq.; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. Tel. 6400 | 
Prospect. 














ALL OF THE ARTISTS 


FOSTER & DAVID 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ARE NOW IN AMERICA 
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MME. OLIVE FREMSTAD, Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, Tenor 


Boston Opera Company 


MME. BERNICE DE PASQUALI, Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


MARY JORDAN, Contralto 


Century Opera Company 


CECIL FANNING, Baritone 


H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 

ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, Harpist 

FREDERIC MARTIN, Basso 

RUTH HARRIS, Lyric Soprano 

JOHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 

ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, Soprano 

FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 

ARTHUR PHILIPS, Baritone 

BLANCHE HAMILTON FOX, Contralto 

FLORENCE ANDERSON OTIS, Soprano 
: CLIFFORD CAIRNS, Basso-cantante 

ELIZABETH TUDOR, Soprano 

SAMUEL GARDNER, Violinist 


MARJORIE and NATHALIE PATTEN, 
’Cellist and Violinist 


ALEXANDER BLOCH, Violinist 








APPLICATION 





FOR TERMS AND AVAILABLE DATES IMMEDIATE 
IS ADVISABLE 




















GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK | 
By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT | 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside | 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS — soprano 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 














Address, 124 E, 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 4881 Lenox 
THOMAS FARMER BARITONE 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, | 
May 12th. 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano— Teacher of Singing 
15 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone 3873 Greeley 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


BLANCHE GOODE 


PIANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address, JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JOHN WALTER HALL SINGING 


843-844 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 4449 Columbus 


ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 


SUE HARVARD, soprano 


Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Miller Bersetstr, 43 Dresden, Germany. 
Conductor of New York 


H, R, HUMPHRIE Banks’ Glee Club. 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
HOLLY, Secretary. Studlo, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 














New Yerk 





Philadelphia 














Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction; 
Summer Course, Harrison, Me., July and August. 
36th STREET 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 15 W. 





“Mme, MATJA VON NIESSEN-STONE 


| 131 West 56th St. 





ORPHEE LANGEVIN POOR yg heey 


Particular attention given to singers. Reference, 
Frederic Martin, the eminent basso. 


220 West 59th St. Phore, 511 Columbus. 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 





CON TRALTO—Oratorio—-Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914, Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


New York 











"ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN JPACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 


Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


J, MASSELL, Voice Placing 


Specialist in breathing. 
Concert Repertoire. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1274 


McMILLAN, GEORGE L. "srsrsi.ch.cis° 
Pupil of Joseffy and Stojowsky. New York Studio, 


152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 Man- 
hattan Ave., Rochelle Park, 


MR, AND MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


VOICE INSTRUCTION 


Booklet sent upon saghestiee 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.—Tel. Columbus 5945 








Opera and 








MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





| Sole Teacher of Margaret Keyes. 





(Formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


| Private Studio No. 520 West End Ave., 


Tel. 10003 River. New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 





| Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 





Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 





MR, and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
Phone 2503 Columbus 





HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 


WILLIAM STICKLES ‘°°. erence, fly 


VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich. Germany 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 Molian Hall New York City 








Late of Braggiotti Opera School 


VAN YORX, THEO, = reNor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY — 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


FREDERIC =WARREN 


TENOR Exponent of Jean de Reszke Method 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
9 Prinz Regenten Str 











BERLIN, W. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


_ TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viowinist 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Musi 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. ig 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N, T 


WILBOURN = Witterte pSONALTO. 


Unique combination recitals, Separate Engage- 
ments. Instruction. 
Studio: 

















201 Fuller Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ENGLISH MUSICAL ACTIVITIES NOT YET ABANDONED 


Promenade Concerts to Be Given in London Despite the War—Many of the Fall Festivals Likely to 
Be Cancelled However—London Hears of Movements of Artists on the Continent—Several 
Already Under Arms—Kitty Cheatham Reaches London from Weimar After Thrilling Experiences 


London Office of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
August 7, 1914. 


F there is one small circumstance of 
the great disaster into which Europe 

has been plunged on which the English 
musical world may be felicitated it is 
that the fateful signal for the mighty 
conflagration was withheld until the 
close of the season—three days after the 
close in London’s case. So far in Eng- 
land there has been no outward sign of 
a disruption in affairs musical. The 
theaters and music halls have decided 
to continue their performances as usual 
and the annual Summer Promenade Con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall, the only important 


programs of the off-season, will open for 
the twentieth season next week. 

But on the Continent there must be 
an entire suspension of everything artis- 
tic and the canceling of the Bayreuth 
and Salzburg festivals came as an ex- 
pected consequence of the outbreak of 
hostilities. Messrs. Schulz-Curtius and 
Powell, the English agents for Bay- 
reuth, have been overwhelmed with a 
flood of letters demanding the return 
of money which had been paid for 
tickets. As might be expected, the 
Americans represent a large percentage 


‘of those who will be disappointed by this 


interruption of events. 

Of the losses and inconveniences to 
individual artists no adequate idea can 
be formed. All continental engage- 
ments have been indefinitely postponed 
and all contracts immediately and un- 
reservedly cancelled as an outcome of the 
state of war. 

It is to be feared that the suddenness 
of the declarations and the orders for 
mobilization will have caught a great 
many singers and musicians totally un- 
awares and interrupted their journeys 
to their various destinations. The de- 
parture of the Russian troupe imme- 
diately after the close of its season at 
Drury Lane on July 25, was a fortunate 
proceeding, as it turned out, for news has 
come that the whole company, with the 
exception of several of the principals, 
who made for other resorts outside Rus- 
sia, reached St. Petersburg by way of 
Cologne and Berlin before the German 
manifesto had been issued. M. Chalia- 
pine, the famous bass, remained in Lon- 
don until Saturday last and then left 
for Carlsbad, by way of Paris. He is 
eligible for service with the Russian 


army, but so far no news has been re-. 


ceived of his whereabouts, and it is 
thought very unlikely that he was able 
to reach Russia. Signor Polacco is an- 
other who was traveling to Carlsbad, 
having left London on July 29, but it is 
most probable that he was dissuaded 
from entering Austria and made for his 
native Italy. 

John McCormack, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli and Octave Dua, a trio of 
tenors, all of Covent Garden, had 
been engaged to sing at Ostend, but 
their agreements were rendered null and 
void by the war in Belgium. The last- 
named, who is a Belgian from Brussels, 
was the last of the foreign artists of 
Covent Garden to leave London. MusI- 
CAL AMERICA’S representative in London 
met M. Dua on the evening when the 
news was received of the declaration of 
war by Germany against Belgium. The 
singer had just returned from his con- 
sulate whither he had been summoned to 
receive instructions for leaving at once 
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ANDRE TOURRET 


French Violinist 


CAMILLE DECREUS 


French Pianist 
(Ysaye’s pianist for past two seasons) 
IN JOINT RECITALS 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 
All business communications should be sent to: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 





to join his regiment, the chasseurs a 
pied, and expressed the utmost enthusi- 
asm at the prospect of shouldering a 
musket for his native land, even though 
he was carrying a contract in his pocket 
for next year at Covent Garden and was 
leaving his wife here in London until 
a safe passage to Belgium could be as- 
sured her. M. Dua will also sing in New 
York in 1915, provided, as he laughingly 
put it, “que je ne sois pas tué.” 

Gustave Huberdeau is _ presumably 
with the French army, as he departed 
for Paris the day after the close of the 
opera. 


Leading Violinists Affected 


Fritz Kreisler, the great violinist, who 
holds a captain’s commission in a crack 
Austrian regiment, has been at the head 
of his company since the outbreak of the 
war, and, according to advices received 
in London, is fit and well at Gratz, where 
the Austrians are assembled in force 
against the Servians. 

Another genius of the violin who is 
liable to be called upon by the Austro- 
Hungarian government, is Kubelik, who 
was last heard of at Bychory, his home 
in Bohemia. It is interesting to note 
that Kubelik’s fingers have been insured 
on a first policy for $250,000, but it is 
not known whether the insurance com- 
pany has included in this policy the little 
risks which Kubelik may incur when he 
is called upon to manipulate a rifle. 

Still two other violinists will possibly 
be affected by the crisis, Bronislaw Hub- 
erman and Efrem Zimbalist, who, if re- 
quired by their country, would have to 
oppose their brother violinists, Kreisler 
and Kubelik. It would be a cruel chance 
should these great ones of the highest 
and most ennobling of all arts be thrown 
against one another in a struggle from 
which they may never emerge. There is 
perhaps no more convincing picture of 
the ruthlessness of war than the manner 
in which it ignores and abuses art, and 
relentlessly claims the services of all of 
art’s finest exponents. The last heard of 
Mr. Huberman was from Russia, where 
he was making a concert tour, while Mr. 
Zimbalist was known to have gone for a 
rest and a vacation to Chamonix, with 
his wife, the American soprano, Alma 
Gluck. 

The eminent German pianist, Bachaus, 
was attending the performances at Bay- 
reuth when the war came. He was to 
have made a tour of thirty-five concerts 
in England this Fall. 

Maggie Teyte, the young English 
artist, is another who has had to cancel 
a number of Continental engagements. 
She was to have sung in Germany, Aus- 
tria and France and had been booked for 
a joint tour of England with Kubelik. 

It is still too early to attempt to gauge 
to what extent the war will interfere 
with musical arrangements in England, 
though it is not too much to assume that 
the many festivals that were due to 
—. place this Fall will have to be can- 
celed. 


Kitty Cheatham’s Experiences 


London this week has been receiving 
thousands of refugees from the Con- 
tinent, the majority of whom are Ameri- 
cans who have arrived, in most cases 
after great difficulties, from Paris, Ber- 
lin and other cities. Among them are 
several prominent in the artistic world 
whose well earned vacations have been 
rudely interrupted by the sudden turn 
of events. Kitty Cheatham, who reached 
London three days ago, had a most event- 
ful journey from Weimar, where she was 
staying for a few days before going to 
Prague. The distinguished diseuse gave 
MuSICAL AMERICA’S representative a 
graphic account of her experiences, from 
the moment she first heard the announce- 
ment of the declaration of war, which, 
she declared, came like a bolt from the 


blue amid the tranquil surroundings of 
classic Weimar with its wonderful artis- 
tic atmosphere in which the spirits of 
Goethe, Schiller and Liszt seem to linger 
still. In company with three others, a 
Welsh minister, a Lancashire business 
man and a Scotch student of Oxford 
University, Miss Cheatham managed to 
reach Rotterdam after changing and re- 
changing trains no fewer than sixteen 
times, weary and hungry and quite ob- 
sessed with the sight of soldiers and all 
the incidents peculiar to mobilization. 
After some further difficulty in obtain- 
ing a passage, she finally got off with all 
her baggage and reached London via 
The Hook of Holland and Harwich. 


Lucy Gates, the young American so- 
prano, who is still under contract with 
the Kaiser’s Opera at Cassel, also had 
to make a rapid retreat from Holland, 
whither she had crossed on her way 
from England to Germany. In addition 
to the annulment of her contract Miss 
Gates stands to lose all the paraphernalia 
of her profession, including music, wigs, 
gowns, etc., which are stored in Cassel 
and of which no information can be had 
on account of the interruption in the 
postal service between the belligerent 
countries. What is of greater anxiety, 
however, is the fact that a young girl 
cousin of hers, an American and a vio- 


linist, is lying sick at Cassel probably 
without funds and that so far com- 
munication with her has not been pos- 
sible. 

It is to be feared that many similar 
tales could be told of suffering and lack 
of funds among the crowds of American 
musical students. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





CLOSING KLIBANSKY RECITAL 


Summer Classes of the New York Voice 
Teacher Concluded 


The closing recital of the Summer 
classes of Sergei Klibansky, teacher of 
voice, took place at his studios, No. 212 
West Fifty-ninth street, New York, on 
August 14. Mr. Klibansky will spend 
some weeks in the country. 

Virginia Estill, soprano, displayed good 
diction, an unusual quality of voice and 
intelligence and sympathy in her inter- 
pretations of the “Jeanne d’Arc” aria 
and a song by Campbell-Tipton. In three 
songs by Branscombe, Coombs’ and 
Tosti, J. M. Sternhagen, baritone, proved 
himself to be a musician of parts and 
the possessor of a good quality of voice. 
Arabel Marfield, mezzo,: sang the “Car- 
men” aria and a song by Woodman in 
excellent style, while Betty Powers, 
coloratura, was heard in the aria from 
“Rigoletto.” Her voice is of especially 
fine quality and her bravura work was 
brilliant. Miss J. V. Cooper, contralto, 
sang an aria from “Trovatore” and songs 
by Strauss and McFayden, with good 
effect, and Lalla B. Cannon, soprano, 
gave a satisfactory interpretation of the 
aria from Halévy’s “La Juive.” 
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Miss Sovereign, who returned to America in 
the early Summer, is to be heard in RE- 
CITAL and CONCERT this season. 
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and Brahms.” 
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A FEW PRESS COMMENTS: 


BOSTON POST :—‘“Miss Sovereign displayed a contralto voice of rare 
fullness and richness of quality throughout its registers; and how rare 
are real contralto voices! She has that quality known as ‘temperament’ 
and she has what means, too, more cal 


BERLIN TAGEBLATT:—“Miss Alice Sovereign showed the rich full- 
ness of her beautiful contralto in a group of songs by Schubert, Secchi 


Inquiries should be made at once to 
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William E. Arnaud, choirmaster of All 

Saints Church in Atlanta, Ga., has es- 

tablished a bureau for singers. 

ok Bs ok 

Ethel Pigg is substituting as organist 
for Clayton Stevens at the Congrega- 
tional Church, New Milford, Conn. 

. -* = 

Alice McDowell, the accomplished 
young pianist of Boston, has been spend- 
ing part of her’ Summer vacation in 
Marshfield, Mass. 

ok * * 

Harris Stanlee Bartlett has accepted 
the position as organist and choirmaster 
of the Second Congregational Church, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

* * x 

Elmer G. W. Smith of Syracuse, N. Y., 
is spending her vacation with his parents 
in New London, Conn. Part of his time 
will be devoted to recital and concert 
work. 

x *k * 

Frederick A. Chapman and Mrs. M. 
Chapin were highly applauded soloists at 
a musicale given on August 15 in the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. John S. Thacher, 
Bar Harbor, Me. , 

* * x 

Gladys M. Francis, well known in 
Brockton, Mass., as a teacher of piano- 
forte, has moved with her parents to 
Quebec. She will continue her musical 
work in that city. 

* * Ox 

Arthur Weld, who, it is reported, is to 
be general manager for James K. Hack- 
ett, the actor, who recently inherited an 
immense fortune, is a well-known musical 
director and composer. 

* *K * 

Mildred Hyde, teacher of violin at the 
Killin-Keough College of Music, Pueblo, 
Col., has gone to Boston to pursue ad- 
vanced work in Boston’s Conservatory, 
and give a series of Winter concerts in 
New England. 

*K * ok 

Vera J. Atherton, an active member of 
the Wednesday Musical Club of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and a well known figure in 
local musical circles, became the bride of 
Frederick Laudner, of South Norwalk, 
on August 14. 

Sam G. Martin, tenor soloist at St. 
Andrews Church, South Orange, N. J., 
has been visiting his teacher, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Severn, at Noank, Conn. He will 
devote some of his vacation to coaching 
with Mrs. Severn. 

* * * 

Bessie Harlow, who is well known for 
her ability as teacher and organist, has 
been substituting for Mrs. Elmer Beards- 
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ley at the South Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., during July; for Mr. Joyce at the 
Presbyterian through August. 

* ss * 

Among the most enjoyable of the fea- 
tures attending “Farmers’ Day” in Jop- 
lin, Mo., on July 29, was a genuine farm- 
ers’ band of twelve. A local orchestra 
also furnished music and the talking ma- 
chine concert was well attended. 

ok ok * 

Helen Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo- 
contralto, has been enjoying bungalow 
life on Cape Cod, in the quaint old town 
of Sandwich, Mass., which, at the time of 
the recent opening of the Cape Cod canal, 
celebrated its 275th anniversary. 

*K ok * 

Selena O’Neil, of Chicago, violinist, ap- 
peared in Milwaukee on August 8 as 
soloist at the annual outing of the local 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. Miss 
O’Neil has won prizes in many competi- 
tions and specializes in Celtic music. 

* ok * 

The third annual Sangerfest of the 
Lutheran Advanced Men’s choirs of 
Sheboygan, Manitowoc and Two Rivers, 
Wis., was held at the Lutkeian Park in 


Sheboygan, Wis., August 2. Seven 
choirs were represented by 241 singers. 
* * x 


An interesting program was heard on 
August 16 at the Woodmont (Conn.) 
Country Club. The contributing artists 
were Mrs. Ida Lewis MacLean, soprano; 
Norma Symes Lewis, violinist; Lawrence 
Sullivan, bass, and Eva C. Lewis, accom- 
panist. 

k * x 

The high temperature of a sweltering 
August night did not deter several thou- 
sand choral music enthusiasts from at- 
tending the special concert given in Mil- 
waukee on August 9 by the Knights of 
Columbus Choral Club and Gregorian 
Choir from St. Louis. 

ok * * 

Oregon is proud of.its juvenile orches- 
tra which, under the direction of H. A. 
Webber, has filled a number of important 
engagements on the coast. The young 
players have an engagement to travel on 
the Pantages circuit beginning in 
Chicago on August 10. Mrs. Webber ac- 
companies them as chaperone. 

* * x 

The medal which is offered every sea- 
son at the Mississippi State Chautauqua 
for the best reading of a piano piece 
was won this year by Elsie Barge, a 
pupil of Elizabeth McVoy, of Whitworth 
College. This is the fourth time in seven 
years that Miss McVoy has sent forth a 
winner for Whitworth College. 

* * * 

In the August 2 concert at Park Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Pueblo, Col., 
the participants were W. I. Kyle, Charles 
Marsh, Mrs. Ralph Walmesley, Mrs. 
Henry H. Gardner, William Watford, 
Giuseppe Marto, Miss Koen, little Wal- 
ter Penny and Robertson George Schnell 
and Messrs. Sturtevant and Robertson. 

* * * 


A successful joint recital was given 
on August 12 in the Town Hall of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., by Mary Helen Pumphrey, 


pianist, and Frank Stanley Tower, 
’cellist. The recital was under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Club. The 


young artists, who hail from Boston, 
were heard on the following evening at 
the Greenock Inn, Lee, Mass. 























“in the solos first honors must be awarded to Mr. 
Wheeler, who excelled in voice, art and diction,” said 
the New York Evening POST of 
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Oklahoma towns took interest in the 
Chautauqua concerts of Bartlesville, 
which included the Star Duo Company, 
Gertrude Johnston and Lotta Schaffer, 
the Euterpean Concert Company, Athene 
Cobb, the Twentieth Century Male Quar- 
tet of Indianapolis, Eline de Marcom, 
Minnie Wilson Carr, Harriet Ransom, 
Sunflower Trio and Vera Townsend. 

ok * * 

The tenth annual concert of the Work- 
ing Circle of Kings’ Daughters was 
given recently in Atlantic City, N. J., 
on the Steel Pier under the management 
of Mrs. Emma Kip Edwards, of New 
York, assisted by the baritone, Tuttle 
Walker, of Beth Israel Synagogue; Pearl 
Ketchum, pianist, in Liszt numbers, and 
Henrietta Ketchum, soprano, in modern 
opera excerpts. 

* * x 

Leila Livingston Morse is arranging 
a course of etght afternoon concerts to 
be given in Rochester, N. Y., during the 
Autumn and Winter, for which chi!dren 
from six to fifteen years of age may 
subscribe. The course is designed to 
familiarize young people with the best 
literature in the vocal and instrumental 
fields. Miss Morse will have the assist- 
ance of Oscar Gareissen in arranging 
the programs. 

* * x* 

After a short visit to New York, 
George Sheffield, the gifted young Ameri- 
can tenor, has returned to Chicago. Mr. 
Sheffield has won success in the latter 
city as church soloist. Last season he 
made several appearances in Southern 
music centers with Ottilie Metzger and 
Marie Rappold. With both artists Mr. 
Sheffield earned critical approbation. 
During his brief career as concert artist 
the tenor has made two tours as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

* * x 

Louis D. Eichorn, director of the voice 
department of Scott School of Music, 
Pueblo, Col., is spending a month’s vaca- 
tion with Mrs. Eichorn, soprano, before 
renewing his work. He has prepared a 
course of lectures for early Fall. Lucille 
Arens has been elected as Mr. Eichorn’s 
assistant. Jean Groff, director of the 
voice department of the Pueblo Conserv- 
atory, and Pearl Osborne of the expres- 
sion classes are spending their vacation 
in Beulah, Col., where they have given 
several recitals. Mrs. W. L. Hartman, 
of the Wednesday Musical Club and a 
soprano of attainments, is spending the 
Summer at Stratton Park, Col. 

* «x * 

Milwaukee is enjoying the annual visit 
of George Stevens, one of the pioneers in 
music in Wisconsin, and his daughter, 
Mabel Stevens, of Chicago. Mr. Stevens 
first came to Milwaukee on July 4, 1851, 
and became musical director of Rice’s 
Theater and organist of St. James’ 
Church. From 1862 to 1863 he was 
organist of St. Paul’s Church, then going 
to Chicago as organist of St. James 
Episcopal Church. He forsook church 
work and became musical director of Col. 
Wood’s Museum, McVicker’s Theater and 
Hooley’s. He is now in his eighty-eight 
year, but continues his musical activities 
as much as his advanced age permits. 

* * k 

Jeanne |l’Hommedieu, a_ prominent 
young singer of Madison, Wis., who has 
taken a leading part in the musical ac- 
tivities of that city since her graduation 
from the school of music of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin a few years ago, and 
who recently returned from _ study 


abroad, gave an interesting recital in 
Madison on August 7. Especially worthy 
of note was a group of Scotch songs, 
while her voice was displayed at its best 
in “Mondnacht” and “Frithlingsnacht,” 
by Schumann; “The Lark,” by Rubin- 
stein, and “Caro Nome,” from “Rigo- 
letto.” August D. Zanzig, her skillful 
accompanist, contributed three solo num- 
bers. 
* * x 

George Sheffield, the gifted young 
American tenor, who during his brief 
career as concert artist has made two 
successful tours as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, returned to 
Chicago last week after a short New 
York visit in consultation with his man- 
agers, the Concert Direction M. H. Han- 
son. Previous to his activities in the 
concert field, Mr. Sheffield had won con- 
siderable success as soloist in the Oak 
Park Presbyterian Chuch, Chicago. Last 
season the singer made a southern tour, 
winning approbation in Roanoke, Wash- 
ington, Charlotteville, Richmond and 
Asheville. He also sang in recital with 
Helen Stanley in Detroit and Toledo, 
winning much praise. 

ce > 


Life at Musicolony, Westerly, R. L., 
has received a fresh impetus this year 
by the acquisition of several new cot- 
tagers, among them Elmer Sherwood 
Joyce, of New York and Bridgeport, 
Conn., the organist, coach and composer. 
At his bungalow he has been entertain- 
ing Mrs. Archibald McNeil, Mrs. Belle 
B. Ten Eyck, Mrs. Robert B. Hard and 
Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, of Bridgeport. In 
their honor a musical tea was given 
Thursday afternoon by Mr. Joyce. A 
delightful program was rendered by the 
following artists: Mrs. Belle Ten Eyck, 
soprano; Mrs. Howard Baker, of Buf- 
falo, contralto; Mrs. Hard, contralto; 
Dr. Franklin Lawson and Harold Howe, 
tenors; Arpad Rodo, violinist, and Otto 
Graff, pianist. Mrs. Beardsley and Mr. 
Joyce were accompanists. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Beddoe, Mabel.—Newark, N. J., Oct. 14. 
Black, Cuyler.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 2; Port- 
land, Me., Oct, 6. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 20; Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9; Bos- 
ton, Dee. 21. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent.—Bangor, Me., (Oct. 
2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 

De Gogorza, Emilio.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 5. 


Dunlap, Marguerite.—MacDowell Festival, 


Aug. 19-23, Peterborough, N. H. 


Eames, Emma.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1: 
land, Me., Oct, 5. 


Port- 


Falk, Jules.—Symphonic Festival Concerts, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 23, Sept. 6 and 13. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—Worcester, Mass., Sept. 25. 

Giordano, Salvatore.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1: 
Portland, Me., Oct. 5. 


Goodson, Katharine.—Canada, Jan, 4, 5. 6, 
7; Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 8; Aurora, N. Y.. 
Jan. 11; Ottawa, Jan. 14; Chicago, Jan. 18: 
Guelph, Ont., Feb, 16; Detroit, Feb. 18: St. 
Paul, Feb. 25; Kansas City, Mar. 2: Colum- 
bus, O., Mar. 9; Cincinnati, March 11: De- 
troit, Mar. 16; Hartford, Mar. 25; Bridge- 
port, Conn., Apr. 14. 

Hackett, Arthur. — MacDowell 
Aug. 21, Peterborough, N. H. 


Ivins, Ann.—Toronto Festival, Oct. 23. 


Festival. 


Jacobs, Max.—Deal, N. J., Aug. 25: Long 
Branch, N, J., Sept. 7. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 

Kline, Olive.-—MacDowell 
19-23, Peterborough, N. H. 


Festival, Aug. 


Lee, Corelia.a—Bangor, Me., Oct. 3: Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 7. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Akron, O., Sept. 8. 

Matzenauer, Margarete.—Houston, Tex., 
Get, fi. 


Nicholas, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 
town, Ia., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17. 

Otis. Florence Anderson.—Bahgor, Me., 
Oct. 2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 

Pagdin, Wm. 


Sept. 24. 


? 


H.—Worcester Festival, 


Rogers, Francis.—Bar Harbor, Me., 
port, R. I., Aug. 15. 


Samaroff, Olga.—Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 7: 
Boston, Nov. 15. 


William. — Woodstock, N. Y.., 


New- 


Simmons, 
Aug. 20. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Chicago, Nov. 16: Chi- 
cago, Dec. 6. 

Stephens, Rector.—MacDowell 
Aug. 23, Peterborough, N. H. 


Festival, 


Sundelius Marie.—Chicago. Oct. 18: Cleve- 
land, Nov. 3; St. Louis, Nov. 13-14; Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 23 (Boston 
chestra). 


Symphony Or- 


Webster, Carl.—MacDowell Festival, Aug. 
19-23, Peterborough, N. H. 


Wells, John Barnes.—MacDowell Festival, 
Aug. 23, Peterborough, N. H.; Akron, O., 
Oct. 27. 


Werrenrath, Reinald.—MacDowell Festival, 
Aug. 19-23, Peterborough, N. H. 


Wheeler, William — Middlebury, 
(Westover School), Oct. 22. 


Conn.; 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Battle Creek, 
Mich., Aug. 22; King City, Mo., Aug. 27, 28. 

Manhattan Ladies Quartet.—Woodmont, 
Conn., Aug. 28. 





EDITH THOMPSON HOME 
AFTER THRILLING VOYAGE 


Perils of Capture or Collision on Ger- 
man Liner “Cincinnati” Described 
by Boston Pianist 


Boston, Aug. 10.—One of the passen- 
gers on the Hamburg-American liner 
Cincinnati, which made this port on Sat- 
urday morning last, after a precarious 
and exciting voyage from Hamburg, was 
Edith Thompson, the Boston pianist, 
who had been taking a few weeks of 
rest and travel for pleasure in Europe, 
prior to the opening of her concert sea- 
son in this country. Of this thrilling 
voyage Miss Thompson had much of in- 
terest to tell. 

“Not until we had been at sea for three 
days were we acquainted with the fact 
that war had actually been declared,” she 
said, “and from then on suspense held 
sway. Until one has had the experience, 
it is hard to imagine a more dismal sit- 
uation than to be plowing through the 
seas at top speed, every porthole blank- 
eted, all lights out, with all sorts of wild 
rumors among the passengers, and the 
great fear of capture or of collision, es- 
pecially in the fogs that were numerous 
throughout the trip. 

“In one of the heaviest fogs, when it 
was observed by the passengers that the 
ship’s speed had not -been lessened and 
that no horn was sounding, it was Miss 
Thompson, accompanied by a prominent 
business man of Boston, who went to the 
captain and protested against a reck- 
lessness that imperiled the lives of all on 
board. After a second visit, they suc- 
ceeded in having the foghorn sounded 
at few-minute intervals. 

“There were nights,” said Miss Thomp- 
son, “when some of us did not retire at 
all. The last night before making port 
was one such night, and after a dreary, 
cold and wet pacing of the deck you 
can’t imagine the wonderful sensation 
we experienced when, just as the dawn 
was breaking, the fog lifted, and, in. the 
distance, we could see the Chatham Bars 
lights on Cape Cod. I can never forget 
that most welcome sight.” W.H. L. 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, sang 
after a dinner party given by George 
Scott in Newport, R. I., August 15, in 
honor of Sir Arthur and Lady Herbert. 
Among those present were Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. T. Shaw 
Lafe and Mrs. Richard Townsend of 
Washington. 
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AMERICAN SINGERS 
RETURN FROM ABROAD 
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Merle Tillotson Alcock, Bechtel Alcock, 
Jane Abercrombie and daughter, Ger- 
trude (reading from the left), taken 
on Prager Platz, Berlin 


Two prominent American artists, 
Merle Tillotson Alcock and _ Bechtel 
Aleock, who have won signal success in 
London, returned to New York last week 
aboard the Minnetonka, which was pur- 
sued by a war vessel and was obliged to 
make headway with all lights ex- 
tinguished. Mr. and Mrs. Aleock had 
appeared in several concerts in the Eng- 
lish capital and judging from newspaper 
criticisms their work was received with 
an unusual degree of favor. 

A series of concert engagements made 
for these singers throughout the country 
promises to keep them active throughout 
the season. They leave early in the Fall 
for the West to appear at festivals and 
in joint recitals. 


M.H. HANSON IN LONDON 


Arranging for Transportation of His 
Artists to This Country 


M. H. Hanson, who was caught in the 
war zone, has succeeded in reaching Lon- 
don, and is remaining there for a short 
time assisting his artists in their ar- 
rangements to reach America. He has 
already arranged for transportation for 
some of them, and announces that the 
following of his artists are in America 
at the present time: 

Marcella Craft, for the last five years 
with the Royal Opera at Munich, who 
will open her tour in Southern Califor- 
nia in early November; Myrna Sharlow, 
prima donna of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, who has been singing in Paris and 
at Covent Garden this Summer, and 
whose opening concert will be in St. 
Louis in November; Vera Barstow, the 
young American violinist; Winifred 
Bambrick, the Canadian harpist; Luella 
Chilson-Ohrman, the American soprano, 
who had planned to return to Paris in 
October to continue her studies with 
Jean de Reszke, but who may now be 
obliged to remain in America; Florence 
Blumenschein-Rowe, American soprano; 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, liedersinger, 
and George Sheffield, American tenor. 


To this list Mr. Hanson has recently 
added Lucy Marsh, another popular 
American soprano. 

Mr. Hanson cables that Vida Llewellyn 
is now in London and will reach America 
soon. 





MARTHA CUNNINGHAM HERE 


Popular London Singer Visits America— 
Her Concerts at Claridge’s 


Martha Cunningham, one of the inter- 
esting figures in London’s musical life, 
visited New York last week to begin a 
short sojourn in this country. Although 
born in America, Miss Cunningham has 
spent most of her life abroad. Her 
unique concerts at Claridge’s in London 
have been the means of introducing nu- 
merous American artists to the London 
public. 

Miss Cunningham started her concert 
series six years ago. She sings a num- 
ber of songs at each and presents several 
assisting artists on every program. This 
system has given her unusual opportuni- 
ties to cover a wide range of song litera- 
ture. 

“With the disturbing conditions abroad 
my plans are somewhat uncertain,” said 
Miss Cunningham to a MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA man this week. “Of this much, how- 
ever, I am assured. I skall return for 
another concert season in London if it is 
at all possible to get there.” 
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it will be a pleasure to hear again.”—New York 
Tribune. 
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MAIRCELLA CRAFT CHAMPIONS THE KAISER 








Many years Spent Among Ger- 
mans Have Given the Ameri- 
can Soprano a Deep Admira- 
tion for Them—Questions of 
War and Art—How Richard 
Strauss Persuaded Miss Craft 


to Sing ““Salomé’”’ 


F OUR years or so ago the Berlin Royal 
Opera did a good deal of protesting 
against the luring away of its brightest 
stars to America. The Germans objected 
because singers who had made their 
careers in Berlin and had become favor- 
ites with the opera-loving public of the 
German capital were constantly being 
drafted by American managers willing 
to offer higher salaries. It would, there- 
fore, not be surprising if the inhabitants 
of Munich were to pause for a moment, 
even in the midst of the war, to deplore 
the departure of one of the Munich 
Opera’s most admired singers who has 
now returned to her own country. This 
is Marcella Craft—Marcella with an 
Italian “c,” if you please—the American 
soprano, who is already in America, 
though she had not planned to come until 
Autumn. How she managed to get pas- 
sage from Paris and sail before war reg- 
ulations made it impossible was related 
in this journal last week. For present 
purposes it suffices to know that Miss 
Craft is here and that no conditions of 
war can deprive her fellow-Americans 
of hearing her during the coming mu- 
sical season. ; J : 

The soprano remained in New York 
for a few days, following her arrival 
last week, and prior to her departure to 
visit her parents in Chicago, _ re- 
ceived a MuSsIcAL AMERICA _repre- 
sentative at her hotel one after- 
noon. She was equally ready to discuss 
war and art, and, with regard to the 
former subject, she has lived in (er- 
many long enough to know conditions 
there thoroughly. 

“The ‘war extras’ in our newspapers 
make me feel very badly,” remarked the 
soprano, “and I cannot read them with- 
out feeling that Americans have an an- 
tagonistic feeling toward the German 
people. I am a loyal American, but I 
have lived in Germany so long that I feel 
very deeply the position in which the 
Kaiser and his people find themselves to- 
day. With France on one side, armed to 
the limit, Russia on the other, and Eng- 
land building two dreadnoughts to Ger- 
many’s one, the Fatherland has existed 
for many years now under a_ severe 
strain. In spite of it all, its develop- 
ment has been marvelous. But there had 
to come a break, and here it is. The Ger- 
man Emperor is not a ‘war lord,’ as our 
papers persist in calling him. Four 
times, I believe, since his accession to the 
throne, he has avoided war when his peo- 
ple wanted it. And he was severely cen- 
sured on those occasions for insisting 
upon peace. The present terrible strug- 
gle is a readjusting of power, and Ger- 
many must fight for its very life. 

“Think of what this war means! 
Among the first to suffer are the great 
musical institutions, the royal opera 
houses in the various cities of the Ger- 

















Above, to the left, Marcella Craft, the American Soprano. Rigit, the Singer in 
the Garden of Her Home at Bée, Lake Maggiore, Italy. Below, as “Salomé” in 


the Rickurd Strauss Music Drama 


man Empire. They are, as you know, 
subsidized by the Kaiser, but in time of 
war these subsidies cease automatically. 
I have sung two years in Mainz, two in 
Kiel, the German Annapolis, and six in 
Munich, and I have gotten to know the 
German people very intimately. They 
are a sturdy, strong and honest race and 
they live for the finest things in life; 
their goal is always onward and upward, 
and they do not want war. Yet it has 
come and they will fight to the bitter end. 
Theirs is a magnificent army, trained as 
is no other in Europe, and they are capa- 
ble of accomplishing things which may 
seem impossible on first thought. Unless 
one has lived in Germany one can have 
but little idea of what this struggle 
means.” 
Four Cities Claim Her 


Whatever her sympathies in the war, 
Miss Craft is an American first and last, 


but there seems to be a dispute as to the 
exact place in America that may claim 
her allegiance. In fact, the honor of be- 
ing Miss Craft’s birthplace is contested 
by only one or two less than the prover- 
bial number of cities that laid claim to 
being the birthplace of Homer. 


“T saw a piece in one of the Indian- 
apolis papers the other day,” said Miss 
Craft, with a smile, “in which the writer 
discovered that I belonged to the old 
Craft family of that city. This is true. 
I was born in Indianapolis. But River- 
side, Cal., has always seemed to me to be 
my home, for it was there that I grew 
up. It was in Boston that I studied 
music and in Portland, Me., that I did 
my first public work, singing in church. 
So they all have some claim on me. 
Riverside is still very dear tome. It was 
through twelve business men of that city 
that I was enabled to come East and 


study. They made up a fund and sent 
me on. And only yesterday I learned 
from my management, the Concert Di- 
rection M. H. Hanson, that my first en- 
gagement in my tour this season is to be 
at Riverside on November 14. I am very 
eager to appear there. In fact, I can 
hardly wait till November comes around.” 

For the benefit of those who are not 
informed, be it stated that Miss Craft is 
not a Wagner singer. She has contented 
herself with dramatic réles other than 


‘those of the great Bayreuth master. In 


one modern part, in particular, she has 
won extraordinary success, and that is 
the Salomé of the Strauss music drama. 
It is interesting to hear the singer speak 
about “Salomé” and how she undertook 
the title réle. For when the score was 
sent to her first, she returned it with the 
remark that it was Gesundheitsschddlich 
und stimmlich gefihrlich, all of which, 
rendered in the King’s Own, means 
“harmful to one’s health and dangerous 
to the voice.” 

The soprano confided that courage is 
an essential when the singer refuses a 
role. She is obliged to give some strong 
reason for the action, as otherwise the 
powers that be are adamantine and in- 
sist on her accepting it. However, it was 
decided at first that Salomé was not to 
be added to the répertoire of Miss Craft 
and she did not change her mind in the 
matter until the Summer of 1910. 


Strauss and “Salomé” 


“At that time,” says Miss Craft, “I 
was singing Thérése in a revival of Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ in Munich dur- 
ing a congress of French musicians. At 
a tea that I attended that week, Strauss, 
Mottl, Speidel and several other person- 
ages equally well known were present. 
Herr Strauss came to me and asked me 
why I didn’t study Salomé. Well, I must 
admit it was a bit awkward for me to 
say anything at first, but I managed to 
reply that, having seen several artists 
‘do’ the part, I was of the opinion that it 
was not exactly suited to me—that I was 
not big enough physically for it. And I 
think I even said something about the 
moral aspect. Strauss caught my first 
answer and in his most characteristic 
manner turned to Mottl with the cheery 
question, ‘I wrote that part for a colora- 
tura, didn’t I, Mottl?’ Mottl didn’t say 
‘Yes,’ nor did the others, who were stand- 
ing with us. But Strauss’s humor— 
which he ‘possesses in a very marked de- 
gree—had won. He immediately went 
into details about my learning it, and 
then I told him that much of it was too 
low for my voice. ‘I’ll change that,’ said 
he, ‘if you show me where you mean.’ I 
also told him that there were places in it 
where I had never been able to hear the 
voice, on account of the sonority of the 
orchestral part. He agreed to change 
that, too. But he didn’t, for he isn’t the 
kind of composer who changes his in- 
strumentation once he has it on paper. 
He knows what he wants and writes it 
that way from the start. He did change 
the low passages for me and I always 
sing it with these revisions which he 
made for me. 

“He went through it with me twice and 
also came to my home and coached me in 
the dance. I think he was pleased. I 
began to learn it late in October and 
sang it early in December—barely two 
months’ time for this gigantic task. I 
am told that most of the singers who 
have done the réle required a year or 
more to master it. It is very popular 
in Germany and the house was always 
ausverkauft when I sang it. 

“Do I like it? Very much. ‘Salomé’ 
is really a very great work. And it can 
be sung without harm to the voice. Of 
that I am convinced. I finish it as fresh 
as at the close of any opera.” 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 
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